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A BETTER HOUSING BOND 


$2,000,000 
City Housing Corporation 


15-Year 6% Mortgage Collateral Trust 
Sinking Fund Bonds Due 
July 1, 1942 


Direct obligation of the City Housing Corporation, 
with Capital Stock (fully paid) and Surplus more 
than $2,375,000, and secured under Trust agreement 
by Second Mortgages aggregating 120% or market- 
able securities aggregating 100% of the face ‘amount 
of the bonds outstanding. Denominations of $100 or 
rah multiple thereof, interest payable January 1st,— 
uly Ist, 


American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company, Trustee 


A sinking fund is provided for, begin- 
ning in January, 1932, calculated to 
retire 40% of this issue by maturity 


For Better Housing 


These bonds offer the opportunity of investing in a 
sound 6% bond amply and directly secured by a large 
number of small mortgages. They should appeal to 
many investors, and especially those desirous of par- 
ticipating in the providing of better housing for 
families of moderate incomes. $1,200 worth of second 

on Sunnyside homes will secure every $1,000 
of outstanding. 


Bonds are the direct obligation of City Housing Cor- 
poration with Capital and Surplus of over $2,375,000, 

’ and with assets, after giving effect to this issue, of 
$4,389,534. There will be over $2,194 in assets for 
each $1,000 in bonds issued. 


The Corporation has constructed dwellings of an 
actual sales value, including land, of more than 
$7,000,000. Net earnings available for interest on 
these bonds for the years 1925 and 1926 have averaged 
$314,245 per year, as compared to the annual interest 
requirement on these bonds of $120,000. Interest re- 

irement has thus been earned an average of more 
} ae 2.61 times per year. 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Request 


Priced at par, to yield 6% 


(Interest will begin from date of receipt 
of subscription payment) 


Subscriptions may be sent direct to 


Ciry Houstnc CorPORATION 


A Limited Dividend Company—Organized 
to build better homes and communities. 


585° Fifth Avenue New York City 


; - Alexander M. Bing, President, Dr. 
Directors: Fez Adler, John 'G. Agar, Leo §. 
Bing, Charles S. Bird, Jr., William Sloane Coffin, Vice 
President, Thomas C. Desmond, Douglas L. Elliman, 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, Arthur Lehman, Frank Lord, 
V. Everit Macy, John Martin, Mrs. my: M. Pros- 
kauer, Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, E. Simon, 
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The laurels for first place among natiye 
novels belong to Black April. 


—New York Time; 


BLACK APRIL 


By JULIA PETERKIN 


“When the basic characteristics of a human race are 


caught and illumined within the flow of an imaginatiy, 
narrative, then, plainly, a great novel has been written, 
It is the accomplishment of this feat that gives j 
Julia Peterkin a stature in American letters which ha 
rarely been approached.” 

—Morris Markey in New York Post. $2.5 


The Woodcutter’s House 


By Robert Nathan 


“Robert Nathan writes fantasy that has the poignang 
of realism. He reduces the tragedy and comedy of 





life to their enduring terms. He creates in fiction a 

kind of beauty that no other author is creating.”~ 

Ben Ray Redman. $2.00 

Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne 

Misadventures of an English General in the Revolution, 7 
By F. J. Hudleston : 

“A sprightly humorous record. Few novels could keep : 


our bed lamp burning as long as ‘Gentleman Johny 
Burgoyne’ !” A 
—Frank Sullivan, New York World. Illustrated, $5.00 


Science: The False Messiah 





By C. E. Ayres 
Laurence Stallings calls this the most interesting of al! — 
current books on the modern mind. $3.00 n 
Re 


Charles Darwin 


The Man and His Warfare 
By Henshaw Ward 
The author of “Exploring the Universe” shows what ENS 








made Darwin different from all other men and gave 
him his glorious place in science. $5.00 any 
The Higher Foolishness 
By David Starr Jordan 
An entertaining view of the systematized ignoranct s wh 
that is so much a part of human thought and 
belief. $2.50 Sa na 
discre 
te fe 
The Next Age of Man fi 
By Albert Edward Wiggam t its 1 
Hi 


Past, present and future in the evolution of man. 3y 












the author of “The Fruit of the Family Tree” and large 
“The New Decalogue of Science.” $0 BR, , 
_——= win ' 
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The Week 
ENATOR Reed of Missouri has, more than 


any other Democratic member of Congress, a 
lid claim for consideration as the presidential 
inee of his party. He alone has of late years 
ged some kind of aggressive warfare against 
Republicans. He is the only Democrat in Con- 
s who has behaved as if the Democratic party 
$a national body which existed for the purpose 
discrediting Republicanism and providing a sub- 
te for it. He deserves, consequently, the sup- 
ot his own party, but only on the supposition 
tits members do not care whether they win or 

He has none of the personal popularity in 
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* and large cities of the East which is Governor 
th’s great and peculiar asset. The Republicans 
—= win without New York and New Jersey, but 
Democrats cannot. Senator Reed would put up 
interesting fight for the presidency—more so, 
sibly, than Governor Smith. He is an effective 
lator and campaigner, and he would make good 








use of the many public scandals for which Republi- 
can government is responsible. In fact, he is quite 
the best losing candidate whom the Democrats 
could nominate. They might feel more like a real 
party after they lost with him than they would after 
they had lost or even won with any other nomince. 
But we doubt whether they will ever be a real party 
again—not at least without a reorganization which 
would amount to a complete transformation. Sen- 
ator Reed derives from his traditional Democracy 
both his limited strength and his fatal weakness. 


‘THE Senator from Missouri's claims are entirely 
personal, and they would prove attractive to other 
Democrats rather than to voters who considered 
themselves independent or Republican. He has 
always been an intense and a narrow partisan who 
excelled among the American politicians of today 
in his ability to use vituperation and invective 
against his opponents. He represents nothing vital 
or positive or fertile in American political and 
social life. ‘The platform on which he is running 
is merely a collection of hoary phrases out of the 
traditional Democratic copy-book. He-repeats the 
usual cant about the danger of centralization which 
all Democrats repeat in trying to get elected to 
office and ignore after election. He condemns all 
attempts “to inject into our government paternal- 
istic, socialistic and regulatory schemes”’ as “danger- 
ous’’ and possibly “fatal.” Yet in the same speech 
he “demands that the government shall in all pro- 
per ways assist in the development of the natural 
resources of the land; that it shall immediately de- 
vise and execute a plan to control our great inland 
waters, harness their power, develop the arid lands 
and soon.” He is perfectly willing for the govern- 
ment to be as paternalistic as it pleases for the 
benefit of the people of his own part of the country. 
The whole speech did not contain any more indica- 
tion of an alert, inquiring and candid intelligence 
than woild a speech of President Coolidge’s. 


[T IS welcome news that a group of progressive 
Senators in Washington have started an informal 
organization for the purpose of advancing pro- 
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gressive causes during the coming session of Con- 
gress. The progressives will hold the balance of 
power in the Senate, and they will be in a position 
either to pass legislation with the help of the Demo- 
crats or to defeat it unless the Democrats combine 
with the Republicans. They will have several op- 
portunities to further progressive legislation or to 
frustrate its opposite. There will, for instance, be 
an aggressive attempt in the legislation which re- 
duces taxes to do away entirely with the federal 
inheritance tax. It deserves to be beaten, and it 
will need a good deal of beating, for it can count 
upon considerable Democratic support. But the 
progressive group will have its most important task 
to perform in relation to water power. The pro- 
posed congressional committee to investigate 
super-power should be equipped with sufficient 
authority, sufficient money and a comprehensive 
program; and it is up to them to take care that the 
scope of the inquiry is not limited and its spearhead 
is not blunted. They should be able also to defeat 
any legislation which turns the power which is gen- 
erated at Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam over to 
private companies to be disposed of in obedience to 
their own interests. Activities of this kind will en- 
able them to advertise that progressivism still ex- 
ists, if not in the form of an organized and inde- 
pendent party, at least as a corrective force in Re- 
publican and Democratic legislation. 


FOR analogous reasons, it is welcome news that 
Senator Norris is to be entered as candidate for 
the Republican nomination in all western states that 
hold presidential primaries. Senator Norris is him- 
self a singularly disinterested, independent and im- 
pressive spokesman of progressivism. He rep- 
resents the western progressive point of view in its 
most national and least sectional aspect. If it were 
possible to offer himself as a presidential candidate, 
more progressives would have more reason to vote 
for him than for any other nominee. But, of 
course, he will be a candidate only for the nomina- 
tion, and the group who are presenting his name to 
the voters in the primaries do not harbor any in- 
tention of subsequently running him as an inde- 
pendent candidate. Their object in giving the 
primary voters a chance to send Norris delegates to 
the national convention is obvious. A block of three 
or four-score progressive Republicans might be suf- 
ficient to swing the nomination to the more progres- 
sive of the several regular Republican candidates. 
In throwing Senator Norris’ hat in the ring, the pro- 
gressives are playing for position, which, in the 
present lethargic condition of American public 
opinion, is the best that they can do. 


‘THE Mexican revolution appears to have been 
crushed. It is difficult to form a clear picture of 
what has happened, since reports from both sides 
are colored by a propaganda purpose; but it may 
safely be said that such a revolt as this must suc- 
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ceed in its first fortnight or not at all; anc tha: y 
critical point found the rebel forces crushed » 
scattered, most of their leaders captured ap 
number executed. It may be taken for granted 4, 
Obregon will be elected President next year. 
that, barring accidents, Calles will succeed bi 
again, under the new statute which permits , 
man to serve a maximum of two terms as P; 
dent, though not consecutively. As Mr. RB, 
points out in an article in this issue, the revolt y 
supposedly against this reélection law; but it » 
safely be asserted that this was mere pretense. T 
same forces undoubtedly backed Gomez and §¢ 
rano that once backed the dictator, Diaz: the Cy 
olic Church, the landlords and, in all probabil 
the foreign capitalists. For such a revolution to 
successful would, in our judgment, be a major tr 
edy in the history of Mexico, which already lists 
many tragic episodes. 


FOR several years, Mussolini has been maki 
desperate attempts to win the favor of the Vatic 
Though once an atheist, he has recently confor 
to all the laws of the Church, and required 
lieutenants to do the same. But the Vatican, whi 
has seen dictators come and go, was not to be h 
ried into any rash entente. It now suggests, in{ 
columns of the official organ, the Osservatore 
mano, that if the dictator really wants to please t 
Church, he should restore the Pope’s secular 
thority, by creating a new Papal state. Presuma 
what is meant is really a handsome private est 
of a few square miles, perhaps with a shoestri 
extension to the sea-shore; the Vatican is { 
shrewd not to know that anything more clabor 
would bring a roar of protest from al! overt 
world. Even this suggestion is, in our judgme 
likely to cost the Church more than can 
gained from it. If it became a reality, it would 
kindle the dying fires of the Ku Klux Klan in -Am 
ica and provoke similar agitation in other lan 
Unless the object of the proposal has been to 4 
barrass Mussolini publicly and thus put an end 
his overtures, it must be concluded that the Vat 
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has for once indulged in a piece of sentimental mpany | 
And that is a luxury which the Church can 0ciiiBicted th 
afford. offerin 
| de the: 
‘THE mopping up after the oil scandals still ibreover, 
tinues. One of the most important cases, the ¢ action 
inal trial of former Secretary Fall and ! larry IM interfe, 
Sinclair for conspiracy to defraud the govc™™@iiittrary 
began last Monday in the Supreme Court 0! @iM@urt in 
District of Columbia. One week earlier, the Uiimore d. 
States Supreme Court had declared the |e Court 
Dome lease void, and ordered the property point, 
turned to the government. It had previously “GiMany strij 
the same in regard to Doheny’s Elk [ills lea sold ac 
Two other important cases are still pending. anti-tr 
is Sinclair's appeal from his jail sentence 0! "Hiied firmly 
months for contempt of the Senate, in rc!usi"S Rites, 
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1 dinswer questions put to him by the Walsh commit- 
_ The other is the trial of the Dohenys, father 
nd flied son, and Fall, on the charge of giving and re- 
ving a bribe. A seventh case growing out of the 
| scandals has been settled. Fall and Doheny, tried 
months ago as Fall and Sinclair are being tried 
is week, were acquitted by a District of Columbia 















HE Supreme Court, in cancelling the Teapot 
ome lease, did not mince words. First pointing 
+ that the transfer of oil reserves to the Interior 
sartment was illegal in any case, and the lease 
refore void, it goes on to answer the question, 
Was there corruption ?”’ with an emphatic “Yes.” 
Fall, it says that “the inference .. . that he was 
ing to conspire against the public interest . . . is 
sirmed by his conduct.”’ Statements of Fall and 
nclair that the lease was to prevent drainage of 
| “were made in bad faith.” “The clandestine 
vakiffied unexplained acquisition of these bonds by Fall 
vticaiinirms the belief, generated by other circum- 
riiflmmances, that he was a faithless public officer.” The 
cd fndemnation by the court could hardly have been 
whifliiy more explicit. 


in SUDGE Schoonmaker’s injunction in Western Penn- 
‘¢ N@Mlvania against the striking miners presses one step 
se Wiirther the aid which the courts seem so ready to 
ar $iMtend to employers in their effort to destroy unions 
20% prevent their growth. Such injunctions probably 
cstund reasonable to the uninformed public, because 

forbid, among other things, violence and in- 
idation. It should be remembered, however, 
at injunctions are issued, without trial, on ex 
rie afidavits of the employer, and consequently 
cmt many of the acts forbidden may never have 
an Murred or been threatened. The injunctions 
ually go on to forbid other practices which are 
Amf&mless to public peace and essential to the con- 
niet of a strike. In this case the union is forbidden 
om helping the strikers to pay their rent or offer 


| al opposition to eviction. Pickets may not enter 
ACGimpany property—and whole mining towns are 
ntalif/impany property. The action of pickets is so re- 
: ne 


icted that strike-breakers may be brought in with- 
toflering the pickets any opportunity even to per- 
de them. What is new about this injunction, 
‘ll GiMbreover, is the introduction of the principle that 
¢ CM action is justified because a coal strike constitutes 
interference with interstate commerce. This is 
trary to the doctrine stated by the Supreme 
it in the Coronado case and others, and, unless 
nore detailed study of very recent decisions of 
Court shows that it has reversed its opinion on 
"ty Hs point, is as bad law as it is bad social policy. 
any strike in the production of a commodity that 
sold across state lines is illegal because of 
anti-trust laws, then economic slavery is in- 


firmly fastened on the workers of the United 
tes, 
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Dictating to the Future 


Sir: That is an interesting editorial in which you 
confess the impotence of the liberals to influence Amer- 
ican public affairs. You ask what they can do, and 
here is an answer: Nothing. The class struggle is on, 
and the day of the liberals is past. The “socially im- 
portant mediating minds,” as you so naively call them, 
have all taken their stations alongside their pocket- 
books; and from now on they mean, not merely to 
fingerprint all the wops and hang all the anarchists, 
but to crack the skulls of all the young intelligentsia 
who try to use the streets for purposes of social protest. 
And so that is that; and all you can do is to tell about 
it, and my guess is they won’t let you do that very 
much longer. 

All this with sincere respect and gratitude for your 
truth-telling. But-it would be a poor return for me 
or any other explorer of the class struggle not to tell 
you the truth. 

Miuitant SociA.ist. 

Long Beach, California. 


T IS scarcely necessary to say that the New 
Republic does not agree with its correspondent’s 
interpretation of the admitted impotence of a prac- 
tically united liberal opinion in the United States 
to obtain a new trial for Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
liberals can do something about the matter, and 
they may. It is doubtful how far the class struggle 
is on, and the day of the liberals, taking the word to 
mean those Americans who wish to infuse an alert 
and inquisitive conscience into the conduct of social 
and individual life, is not past, unless they them- 
selves consent and contribute to its passage. It has 
not properly begun. No doubt, in the event of 
another war or any considerable social disorder in 
which this country is engaged, liberals who wish to 
keep out of jail without compromise may have to 
watch their step. The police departments of both 
the local and central governments are now accus- 
tomed to treat those who express certain classes of 
unpopular opinion as criminals. Respectable peo- 
ple throughout the land who virtuously mind their 
own business will, at least for a while, connive at 
this class violence under the form of law. There 
is still to be recorded a case in which the illegal 
brutality of a police officer has been punished. Reg- 
ular public opinion is more than ever disposed to 
accept the decision or the word of the official, who 
shelters himself behind the alleged safety of the 
State, as the voice of God. But this defect in 
American government and in the prevailing attitude 
toward it is not as irremediable as our correspond- 
ent implies. In declaring so jubilantly that the class 
struggle is on, he is jumping to a romantically melo- 
dramatic conclusion for which he can allege as yet 
no sufficient justification in the facts of contem- 
porary American life. 

By the class struggle he means substantially what 
Karl Marx meant by the same phrase. Presumably 
he would not state the theory just as Marx stated it 
seventy-five years ago, but from the phrasing of his 
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letter he is apparently reaffirming, in relation to the 
United States of today, the chief thesis of the 
Marxian social philosophy, viz., that the develop- 
ment of a capitalist economy involves a life and 
death struggle between two classes, that of the pos- 
sessors and that of the dispossessed, for which the 
only cure is revolution. Liberals can do nothing to 
forestall, to evade or to mitigate the con- 
flict. It they were capable of thinking straight, 
they would recognize its inevitability. They 
would abandon any attempt to bring about the 
reign of reason and conscience in human affairs, 
until revolution and, if necessary, the temporary 
dictatorship of the dispossessed, had uprooted the 
selfish motivation which dominates and poisons 
capitalist social economy. This is the “truth” and 
our correspondent knows all about it. He is “tell- 
ing” it to the benighted liberals. The one way in 
which they can prove their intelligence is by bowing 
to the Word and acting on its dictates. He is urging 
all those who wish to humanize American capitalist 
economy to accept the tendency toward violence of 
the governing class as irrevocable and to fight 
hatred with hatred and violence with violence. 
Otherwise they will degenerate into the impotent 
spectators and victims of a struggle which they can 
neither prevent nor mediate. 

This doctrine and program is really an exclama- 
tion of defiance, and the answer to it is a question 
mark. Liberals are not presented with a doom but 
with a choice. Our socialist correspondent calls 
upon them to contribute to their own extermination 
as liberals on the pretext of its inevitability, but 
they are not obliged on the evidence to accept the 
finality of this verdict. Neither he nor they can 
do more than guess at the future development of 
American capitalist economy. It may progress or 
degenerate along one of a number of routes. If 
human beings are to act as if they had a future 
different from the present, this future must exist 
for the present in the form of several possibilities, 
and these possibilities must also, from the point of 
view of the present, assume the form of real and 
immediate choices, which, if the choosers act on 
them intelligently, may have some tendency to real- 
ize their objects. The class-conscious capitalist 
chooses to behave as if everybody who radically 
questions the social desirability of his present power 
is an enemy of society and deserves to be forcibly 
suppressed. His militant socialist opponent admits 
to being an enemy of society, as it is now consti- 
tuted, and invites or dares his class antagonists to 
suppress him. He prefers to believe that capitalist 
economy: cannot be reformed without being de- 
stroyed. In fact, it is the irreconcilability of his 
attack on capitalism which is in part responsible for 
the violence of its defenders. But both of them 
propose to realize certain assumed but unknown 
possibilities for the future of society by insisting 
upon the finality of an immediate decision. They 
are by their behavior at once affirming a choice and 


denying that any choice, except the one which ¢) anc 
prefer, really exists. VR ana 
Liberals, on the other hand, are obliged t, m Lee 


sume that in exercising a choice they are not bing; pre 
the future, but are merely experimenting it) the Un 
realization of one of the several possibilities. They 
have not, indeed, always acted on this obligation, 
Many of the early liberals assumed also that. while Psi 
society had a future, they knew in certain essential 
respects how it would behave and that they coul fam"? 
“tell” other people “the truth” about it. But of 
late years liberals have been acquiring a better yy. {eS 
derstanding of the implications of the effort to lide. MN 
ate mankind. Liberalism has come increasingly tm" ‘ 
mean an attitude toward human fulfillment which 
keeps genuine possibilities open and which, conse. larg 
quently, avoids dogmatic prophecy as it would the has 
ultimate sin. If fulfillment is possible for individual a 2" 
and social life, the human mind must testify to the ular | 
reality of its assumed future by refusing to travel whic! 
on a single track. All valid choices are experimental MR *" 
The choice by which it is saved is to keep on choos qm 02™ 
ing. It must learn how to choose often and well 
Its belief in its own choices must be sufficiently 1. 
bust to submit them constantly to cross-examination 
and verification. Its characteristic activity is cur.jqm'™ 
osity. Only by the practice of unscrupulous andj" 
methodical curiosity can it look disinterestedly ona!!! ¢ 
the results of its past choices and emancipate itself" ° 
from the disposition to be complacent about theism *bout 
operation. Liberalism in this sense is only the conum!OWs t 
temporary expression of the fundamental passiogfmP0siti 
of the human mind and conscience. questi 

A refusal to believe in the inevitability of an er 
irreconcilable class struggle and in the extinction offfind th 
liberalism is not equivalent, however, to denying theqmevaluec 
possibility of a conditional class struggle in thegmthe a: 
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United States. On the contrary, it may be true, aymmequalit 
our correspondent declares, that an essentially illibgm The 
erai conflict among the classes of American societyjii@s our 
is beginning or impending. It would be as incomfifnounce 
sistent and suicidal for liberals to behave as if thegjenemic 
prediction of such a conflict in America could notinvitati 


prove to be true as it would be for them to bchavefiiifthan t! 
as if it could not prove to be false. The temper olffthey ca 
the dominant class of business men in America andjdicate | 
that of their parasites and apologists in other classesjiithemse 
is dangerously domineering and self-righteous andjithey cz 
if moderate public opinion should continue to comg™imuch 1 
nive at this intolerant self-righteousness, the arb4ithan th 













trary class government, which now prevails Wior of 1 
Russia, Italy and Mexico, may have its analogue Hectiv 
the United States. It is just as much the businesiitionary 
of liberals to contemplate this possibility and placqfear, ha 
some estimate on its probability as it is for them (the disp 
repudiate its certainty. If they do not admit OG@Mto them 
existence of the threat and understand its scriU™@n prop, 
ness, they will never pull themselves together su™iiiuisitive 
ciently to make headway against it. ndnes: 

The lesson of the execution of Sacco and VaMiilitheir oy 
zetti and of the attitude of the police, the CUS doctr 
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and respectable public opinion in this and other 
hey analogous cases is, It seems to us, In this respect, 

perfectly clear. There is a real, if not an imminent 
as. rospect of frankly violent class government in the 
ing MB United States. It will become imminent just as 
the {MMM goon as, from any cause, the 100 percent patriots 
ey MM can plausibly allege that public safety requires the 
suppression of criticism. If it comes to an explosion, 
le HF American fascism will be more injurious to the in- 
‘al MM tegrity of American national life than Communism 
uld in Russia or Fascism in Italy have been to the in- 
tegrity of Russian or Italian national life. For it 
Ut HM il] imply the hypocritical disloyalty of the govern- 
dct MF ing class in this country to an ideal which is explicit 


Y (OM. the Constitution and which has always loomed 
‘ich MM jarge in American national consciousness. Russia 
1S has never known a liberal policy. In Italy, liber- 
the alism identified itself with government by a partic- 
cus ular group of politicians, and it shared the discredit 
“ti hich the Italian people fastened on that group 
_ after its bankruptcy. But the United States was 
nal born liberal. It was the first national state whose 
°°" BB founders set up an operating balance in the law 
< and government between liberty and authority and 
ion so sought to prevent class struggles from becoming 
call irreconcilable. In spite of the prestige of this tra- 
andgaition, it is questionable now whether this balance 
» onl Will continue to operate. The effective public opin- 
tsclfqggion of the country is discouragingly complacent 
heir about abuses of authority. More and more it fol- 
conaiows the lead of people in important administrative 
ssionqgpositions who subordinate opinions about public 
questions to the needs of their business activities. 
¢ angAmericans are likely to wake up some morning and 
y offagand that the liberty of expression which their fathers 
» thegvalued so highly is buried in a common grave with 
~ shefamthe aspiration after economic independence and 
ie, asgmequality of the early American pioneer. 
JibM ~The existence of this threat should not, however, 
ccietymes Our correspondent urges, induce liberals to re- 


nounce liberalism and borrow their tactics from its 
enemies. They should take it rather as a pressing 
vitation to consider, more radically and anxiously 
havemthan they have been accustomed to consider, what 
hey can do in the presence of such a threat, to vin- 
dicate their own interest in an undictated future for 
themselves and their country. If they are candid, 
andimthey cannot help admitting that, no matter how 
much more enlightened their philosophy may be 
han that of the authoritarians either of regularity 
or of revolt, these latter dispose of a much more 
fective method of acting on their opinions. Reac- 
onary and revolutionist both are expert in breeding 
ear, hatred, arrogance, intolerance, impatience and 
¢ disposition to violence in the classes which listen 
othem. But the liberals are comparatively clumsy 
n propagating toleration, confidence, patience, in- 
luisitiveness, understanding, humility and human 
dness either in the minds of other people or in 
neir own minds. They have taken liberalism to be 
doctrine or a program instead of a discipline. 
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They have beguiled themselves into believing that 
in a democracy like the United States, with a free 
press, representative government, popular elections 
and constitutional bills of rights, public opinion 
would be guided by intelligence and knowledge, and 
public policy by humane motives. They are now 
obliged to face the fact that a society with liberal 
institutions is not exempt from being torn to pieces 
by the concentration of too much political and social 
authority in the hands of an illiberal class. Unless 
they recognize this danger and search for a better 
method of realizing the liberal faith in a humane 
world of unpredicted and unfulfilled possibilities, 
they may suffer, at least temporarily, from the doom 
which our correspondent so confidently foresees. 


Victims of the Machine 
PUBLICITY agent for one of the large 


electrical companies the other day attracted 
much attention by the announcement of a “‘mechani- 
cal man” which, responding to various notes of 
sound, would answer a telephone call, give infor- 
mation or execute an order, and hang up. Doubt- 
less the story gave rise to reflections on Franken- 
stein, or the Robots of R. U. R., and stimulated 
thought on the relationship of man to automatic 
machinery. Yet the relationship in this case was 
limited—in its economic importance—to the fact 
that the machine could displace one or two work- 
men. In this sense, every new automatic machine is 
a ‘‘mechanical man,” and many mechanical men are 
introduced into industry every day which can re- 
place, not one, but a score or more of flesh and 
blood workers. 

The natural response of labor to such innova- 
tions is hostile. When power looms were first used 
in the textile industry, the weavers rioted and 
smashed them. Unemployment was widespread; 
misery and starvation crept over the thresholds of 
the workers’ families. Since those days, mechanical 
invention and improvement has become an every- 
day matter. Economists have lectured labor on the 
short-sightedness of opposition to devices which, 
through augmenting man’s productive power, are 
capable in the long run of enriching everybody. 
Unions themselves have discovered by bitter expe- 
rience the futility of trying to bar out new inven- 
tions. Official labor has gradually been converted 
to hospitality, and even encouragement, toward 
higher productivity. And yet the old response re- 
mains, under the surface, and the old problem still 
arises. Hundreds of skilled and semi-skilled crafts- 
men today face the encroachment of the machine 
upon their means of livelihood. Whatever may be 
the benefits of machinery in the long run, it may 
and frequently does throw workmen out of their 
jobs, at least for periods sufficiently long to cause 
great hardship. 

Are we coping with this problem at the present 
time? The index of factory employment issued by 
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the Federal Reserve Board shows a steady tend- 
ency toward diminished employment in the recent 
years of high and increasing productivity. This 
tendency was marked even before there was any 
falling off in the indices of output itself. The di- 
minished buying power on the part of factory 
workers which it probably caused—in spite of 
slightly higher wages received by those who were 
still at work—may have been one of the reasons for 
the recent slowing up in the demand for products. 
Now that production itself is slackening, more un- 
employment results, and a vicious circle is begun. 
At present, the factories appear to be employing 
about 10 percent fewer operatives than they did in 
1919. 

What has become of those struck off the factory 
pay-rolls? It has been suggested that perhaps in 
large part they are old people, wives and children, 
who are now supported by the more capable mem- 
bers of the family still at work. If so, the standard 
of living of the wage-earners as a whole has been 
falling in recent months, since the total pay-roll has 
been diminishing, as well as the number at work. 
Another theory is that, as factories dispense with 
wage-earners, they drift off into other occupations. 
But where do they drift? Not on to the railroads 
or into the mines, since employment in these two 
occupations has been decreasing also. Not to the 
farms, because, as we all know, the farm popula- 
tion has been declining. The construction trades, 
which are still to a large extent skilled handicrafts, 
cannot have absorbed many of those set adrift. 
And it can hardly be asserted seriously that they 
have found room as salesmen, advertisers or em- 
ployees of stores and merchandising concerns. Re- 
ports from various sources indicate that there is 
a large and growing number of genuinely unem- 
ployed. The fact is that we have no reliable fig- 
ures on unemployment, and therefore do not know 
what happens to the victims of the machine. And 
we have no unemployment figures because we have 
no comprehensive system of labor exchanges to re- 
gister them and find employment for them if pos- 
sible. Nor have we mitigated any of the hard- 
ships of those out of work because, nationally, we 
have not adopted any system of unemployment in- 
surance, or any comprehensive remedies for the 
lack of jobs. 

Powerful and progressive unions which exercise 
a large measure of control in their respective indus- 
tries have visualized the problem of the machine 
and shown how to solve it in a comprehensive way. 
They permit the introduction of new devices—with 
certain, restrictions which safeguard the workers 
and so tend to benefit the whole community. When 
a machine is introduced, the pay of the operative is 
not decreased; and as the productivity and pros- 
perity of the industry grow, the workers share in 
the growth through wage advances. That tends to 
sustain the workers’ buying power and so to keep 
all industries busy. The machines are not allowed 
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to be introduced so rapidly as to create markei, 
employment; it is expected that the natural or, 
of the industry, stimulated by the addition ty 
ciency which the machine constitutes, will take . 
of the workers already displaced before the m 
bers of the unemployed are enlarged. Ther 
well administered labor exchanges to find jobs § 
the workers and workers for the jobs. Finally , 
unavoidable margin of unemployed is kept {x 
destitution by unemployment compensation charg 
against the industry as a whole. ; 

Labor generally, however, has no such prote 
tion. The A. F. of L. unions have endorsed 4 
policy of seeking higher wages as_ products 
grows; but the increases in wages are not aly: 
forthcoming, either to their members or to the 
organized. There are, furthermore, no gen 
system of employment exchanges and no yj 
spread system of unemployment insurance. [ay 
has seen the light as to the larger meaning of ; 
creased productivity; it has officially abandoned 
position to new machinery and better methods, fy 
neither the management of industry nor the pol 
cal government which it controls has taken the j 
step toward mitigating or alleviating the tempor 
unemployment which an increase of productiyi 
may cause. In fact, the owners and manager, 
industry have bitterly opposed all suggestions of 
kind. 

This is a grievance of the first order, which} 
bor holds, and is entitled to hold, against the exi 
ing regime in the United States. The prophets 
the American brand of capitalism exult almost; 
decently concerning our prosperity, and its b: 
in productive competence and “fair treatment” 
the wage-earner. But they have yet to show 
slightest sign of making good on their half of t 
bargain. It is easy to urge and to accept labor's 
operation in production, for increased productiv 
helps profits more quickly and more surely than 
does wages. Yet, because public employment ¢ 
changes may increase labor’s bargaining power, 
because unemployment insurance may, for the ti 
being, cost something, management will not hear 
them—with scattering and creditable except 
Why does not Herbert Hoover or some other 
credited leader of the intelligent business exccuti¥ 
who aspire to more stabilized and efficient p 
tices recognize this great lack and pledge, at lea 
first step toward supplying it? Some time wem 
easily have another crisis of unemployment, acc? 
panied, as such crises almost invariably are 
“overproduction.” What will the rulers of ind 
try then answer to labor if labor should say:"! 
have helped you to produce more and ever m 
we have cast no obstacles in your way; and yet! 
have done nothing to prevent or alleviate! 
misery of unemployment which the larger pr 
tion has caused”? What will be the end of lab 
coéperation, if capital fails to extend this 
measure of codperation in return? 
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Can Radio Be Rescued? 


FEW years ago, great promises were being 
made as to the social usefulness of radio 
broadcasting. We were told that it would supple- 
ent, perhaps even supplant the newspaper; that 
sur school system would be revolutionized through 
ts use; that new “universities of the air” would give 
fresh meaning to adult education. None of these 
pectations has been fulfilled. Journalism has 
either been supplanted nor, in any strict sense, sup- 
slemented. Instead of curtailing the sales of news- 
papers, the radio has increased them. Only a few 
nectacular events, such as Lindbergh’s homecom- 
g, or a championship fight, have been found suit- 
ble for aerial reporting, and the millions who 
isten to stories of these happenings through the 
pud-speaker seem doubly eager to have the audi- 
ory impression confirmed by cold type. Market 
quotations are read daily at stated hours, and are 
sid to be useful to farmers, and while transatlantic 
lights are in progress, the radio renders a service 
by its half-hourly reports that ‘there is no news’’; 
onceivably, it might speed up the dissemination of 
bulletins in another case like that in 1923 when 
President Harding lay dying in San Francisco. But 
ts weaknesses as a news agency are now apparent. 
Dne cannot select the items of special interest to 
himself, as he can with the newspaper; one must 
ake it all, in the order the broadcaster selects, and 
tthe time he selects. Nothing can be “clipped and 
fled for future reference’; if you do not catch its 
ignificance at the moment it is uttered, it is lost. 
The reportorial aspect of radio also suffers because 
t has to be impromptu. Mr. Graham MacNamee 
nd his confréres work valiantly and with great skill, 
hen they report a football game or a Lindbergh 
eception; but their best work is inferior to the 
tory written by any good reporter; the best part 
pf the radio description is not what is said into the 
microphone but the realistic noises which also get 
—the roar of the crowd, the clang of the bell and 
he referee’s whistle. Unless radio is altered radi- 
ally by inventions not now on the horizon, jour- 
lism seems to have nothing to fear from its com- 
tition. 

As an educational device, it is also a disappoint- 
ent. Some colleges are still giving courses over 
he air, and report a large sale of printed syllabi 
Daccompany them; but there is no way of checking 
) to see whether any substantial addition has been 
ade to the knowledge of the “students.” Ameri- 
ans are notorious for taking first steps toward en- 
 pommesntenment; they are always buying five-foot 
helves, and stories of philosophy, and Elbert Hub- 
ard scrap-books, in the expectation that they will 
hus acquire culcherr in five minutes a day; but it is 
ell known that the percentage of achievement as 
result of these efforts is negligible. There is no 
tason to believe it is otherwise with the radio. To 
he restlessness of the race, which makes it difficult 
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for most of us to sit and be lectured except for very 
brief periods, there is added the special restlessness 
of the radio listener: there is something about the 
artificiality of music and speech from unseen sources 
which urges the hearer to “tune ’im out and get 
something else.’’ No pangs of conscience accom- 
pany this act, such as would be felt if one similarly 
got up and walked out of church. The radio au- 
thorities realize that this is so, and try to keep all 
their serious talks down to a brevity which is really 
absurd, in relation to some of the subjects: fifteen 
minutes on the air is regarded as equal to two hours 
in the class room. It may be true that “‘no souls are 
saved after the first fifteen minutes”; it is also true 
that the truth about the Einstein theory, or popula- 
tion problems, or the Cro-Magnon, is hardly to be 
lured into a net which is spread for so brief a span 
of time. Education by radio, except in the one field 
of “music appreciation,” is as yet of negligible im- 
portance, and segms likely to remain so. 

This appears to be the case even as regards pop- 
ular lectures for adults. A year or two ago, there 
seemed some reason to believe that the business 
of going about the country addressing women’s 
clubs, which has long been such a gold mine for 
visiting English novelists, might be impaired 
through the competition of the radio; but the 
prophecy has proved false. Lecture bureaus report 
that never was there a bigger season than the pres- 
ent. A glutton for punishment, the patient public 
seems unlimited in its capacity to sit and listen, if 
it can only see as well as hear its mentor. And the 
more it sees and hears, the more it wants. The 
same thing is true of the more serious and genuine 
phases of adult education. It is authoritatively re- 
ported that they go on at a constantly accelerated 
pace, which the radio does not help and is power- 
less to hinder. 

In the main, broadcasting in America is an ad- 
vertising device. Other countries—Great Britain, 
for example—keep it under government control, 
and an official bureau is charged with the responsi- 
bility for giving the people just as good material 
and as much of it as they will tolerate; but in the 
United States, there are only two possible sources 
of revenue, the sale of receiving sets and the sale 
of other goods which can be popularized by having 
them described, or perhaps merely mentioned, over 
the air. Some stations are making a profit on their 
operations through the fees received from adver- 
tisers; and nearly all of them seek at least to dim- 
inish their deficit by this means. The formula is 
hke that of the big-circulation magazines—a streak 
of reading matter, and then a streak, three times 
wider, of advertising. This takes the form of con- 
certs broadcast “through the courtesy of” some 
manufacturer of soap or pickles or batteries; or 
the persistent announcer comes on the air between 
the movements of the symphony to urge upon you 
the merits of Glantz’s bakery or the Helen’s Beauty 
Parlor Special Facial. How much of this sort of 
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strect-begging-in-the-home the listeners will stand 
for, is still a question which awaits an answer. 

An important movement in recent months cor- 
responds to the development in journalism of chain 
ownership of newspapers. Radio stations through- 
out the country are now being leased or purchased, 
or their time bought, and linked up into systems 
with their material broadcast from a central source. 
The cost is paid by the owner of the system, and 
charged to advertising. One such chain of many 
stations is owned by a phonograph company, and 
others by a vaudeville theater organization and a 
motion picture producer. The “circulation” reached 
by these chains, daily or nightly, presumably mounts 
into many millions. It is not unlikely that this pro- 
cess will go on until the little local station, with its 
home-talent programs and its advertising of home- 
town department-store bargains, will have been 
forced out of business. Naturally, the programs 
offered by the great national chains are very much 
better. They can afford to employ world-famous 
musicians to sing or play to the microphone, while 
the local studio is still dependent, for the most part, 
on the ambitious amateur. If both programs are 
on the air simultaneously, the listeners will probably 
take the well known stars. Ergo, advertising 
through the local station will no longer be profit- 
able; ergo, the source of revenue will dwindle. 

But the chain itself is confronted by the same 
deadly problem, in the long run. Can it keep peo- 
ple listening, not occasionally, but regularly? For 
if it cannot, the economic organization of broad- 
casting will break down. Every new owner of a 
receiving set listens faithfully for a time, to no mat- 
ter what trash, enthralled by the mechanical mar- 
vel; but in far too many homes there is today a 
silent set, resuscitated only when something comes 
along like a Dempsey-Tunney fight. As evidence 
of this, there is the great demand for new batteries 
and other equipment during the last few days be- 
fore such an event. The broadcaster has tried to 
meet his difficulty with music and music alone. He 
has discovered that the public is not exclusively, 
or even chiefly, jazz-crazy, but welcomes a great 
deal of good music and even a small amount of 
very good music. But it is a question whether there 
is not a surfeit point in this direction, which may 
be reached long before the broadcaster is ready to 
have the listener turn off his set. Even the most 
hardened concert-goer hardly wants to attend a 
recital every evening, to say nothing of three or 
four; music critics for the press groan under the 
burden of hearing perhaps half as much as the 
radio listener is asked to absorb. 

The New Republic has often commented on the 
timidity of broadcasting in the realm of intellectual 
and social ideas. That timidity not only continues, 
but is apparently growing worse as the audiences 
get larger. With very few exceptions, station 
managers are deathly afraid of putting on the air 
novel views of any sort, and most of all, those 
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which run counter to the prevailing opinion. Ty, 
stations are owned for the most part, of course, } 
big corporations, and, particularly, by public utili, 
organizations. Their timidity is due to seyery 
factors: to the conservatism of the capitalists h, 
hind them, to the bullying censorship maintained by 
professional patriots, who identify as treason any. 
thing upsetting to their narrow and unstable mes, 
talities;. to the fact that station managers ap 
usually drawn from the ranks of musicians, totally 
unused to the world of ideas and the editor) 
technique which presents ideas to the public. 7, 
these managers a speech is a speech, and one is 4 
good as another. While they pay high fees 
musicians, there is hardly a station in the country 
which is willing to pay a professional lecturer {o, 
appearing at its microphone. The result is thy 
the air is more or less monopolized by after-dinne 
speeches from broadcast banquets (which sound 
even worse over the air than to those present ig 
person) and volunteer orators with an axe to grind 
—health experts, ministers, and mild and orthodox 
cranks. From the point of view of maintaining the 
listener’s interest, it is undoubtedly true that the 
words now spoken over the air are, on the whole, 
a liability and not an asset. 

A few stations are trying to solve this problem 
in a new and interesting way. As a newspaper 
whose circulation is declining goes in for startling My... 
editorial stunts, these broadcasters are seeking to ao 
wake their listeners up with a jolt. While othes fy... 
fly from “controversial” subjects as from leprosy, albu 
they grasp the nettle boldly and put on the air theMMy)..., 
baldest treatment of the boldest themes. This si. 
often done in the form of a debate between men 4 C 
of opposing views; or it may be preceded by the MM... 
simple statement that the station does not assume ontiny 
responsibility for the opinions which are about ofy..;. 
be heard. The results attained by this method, a 
checked by response from listeners, are, in som 
cases at least, highly satisfactory. It will be i 
teresting to see whether, as the situation grows 
more serious throughout the whole radio field, this 
clue will be followed widely; and whether necessity 
will be the mother of liberalism. 
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he 
by 
ra 
be. HE indications at this writing are that the 
by “revindicating regime’ of Obregon and 
nye Calles has consolidated its position more 
ch MM effectively than ever before. Lightning-swift and 































art MB ruthless, the government fell upon the initiators of 
ally the recent armed insurrection, crushing them and 
rial HM executing the leaders right and left. Only a few 


weeks ago, peace smiled upon the land; then over- 
night the two “anti-reélection”’ candidates whirled 


} (0 Miche country into as insensate and criminal a military 
try Hi adventure as Mexico’s history recalls. Not that 
lor Mthere were no prospects of success for the revolt. 


Undoubtedly, it appealed to fully 70 percent of the 
army, it could scarcely fail to please the recalcitrant 
petroleum companies, it might have fanned the 
smoldering Catholic animosity against President 
Calles into open flame, and it had at its back the 
hungry “outs” of every past government from Diaz 
on. Yet it fizzled out like a damp squib. What 
happened? 

On Saturday afternoon, Octuber 1, the two can- 
jidates, Gomez and Serrano, in high-powered cars, 
otored over the lofty mountains that fringe the 


apet Mupland valley of Mexico. The first hastened in the 
tling MMdirection of Vera Cruz; the second, south to 


uernavaca in Morelos. On Sunday at midnight, 
during the sham battles being conducted on the 
‘albuena aviation field, General Hector Ignacio 
Almada and four other generals led two fully 
quipped regiments and two battalions out of Mex- 
co City to the town of Texcoco on the opposite 
ide of the lake. There they were joined by rebel 
ontingents from nearly all the garrisons encircling 
lexico City—perhaps 3,000 men in all. Simul- 
ancously, throughout the country disloyal ofhcers 
ttempted to stage cuartelazos, the most serious 
being in Tehuacan, Puebla; Torreon, Coahuila; 
baltillo, Coahuila; Toluca, Mexico; and Queretaro. 
hiapas famed into open revolt; disturbances were 
eported in Oaxaca, Jalisco, Tamaulipas, Sinaloa 
nd elsewhere. 

Up in embattled Chapultepec Castle, President 
alles and his Secretary of War Amaro worked in- 
efatigably. Here, where occurred that last stand 


| 
Je | f the Mexican cadets in the war with the United 
1» |mptates, they wrestled with the problem of mobiliza- 
(on. For ninety-six hours straight, without sleep, 
ut \fecy fought the uprising. The gods of chance were 
0 (pith them. Late Monday afternoon, Serrano and 


irteen accomplices were summarily shot. All 
onday and Tuesday, Almada, deserted by his 
. bvalry, drove east to join Gomez. By Wednesday, 


o pomez was in full retreat through the Vera Cruz 
wos, tains. By Thursday, one of Almada’s asso- 
byt; tes, General Alfredo Rueda Quijano, who had 
as 


tn seized by his own troops, was brought to the 
pital, courtmartialed, and stood up before a firing 
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squad. The same day, Alfonso de la Huerta 
(brother of the ex-president and rebel), who had 
crossed into the Yaqui country, was captured and 
shot. These same hectic days witnessed the execu- 
tion of nineteen officers in Torreon and others in 
Queretaro. The “anti-reélection” deputies and 
senators were expelled from Congress; anti-reélec- 
tion civilian leaders were arrested. There was the 
usual terrible toll of death which goes with revolu- 
tion in the tropics. Yet the unhesitating iron-hand- 
edness of these measures has probably saved Mex- 
ico five or six months of bloody fratricide. 

What was the plan of the rebels? The Big 
Five of the inner conspiracy appear to have been 
Generals Serrano, Gomez, Eugenio Martinez, ex- 
commandant of the Valley of Mexico, Juan Dom- 
inguez, Yaqui commandant of Morelos, and Gen- 
eral Pedro J. Almada of the state of Puebla, cousin 
of General Hector Almada. It is possible that some 
of these were playing the government's game, for 
not one of the three who were supposedly asso- 
ciated with the two headstrong candidates proved 
faithful to the rebel cause. Of these three the most 
important was the wily Martinez. He was the 
white hope of the anti-reélectionists and, according 
to Obregon, “‘one of the most involved”’ in the 
military scheming. In my last New Republic article, 
I told how the government had been trying to shift 
his command, supplant him by General Escobar 
(now in pursuit of Gomez), or send him to Europe. 
To be prepared for possible treachery, the gov- 
ernment during the past few months had assembled 
in the Valley of Mexico independent troops under 
the direct command of Calles. It has been charged 
that Martinez, with Gomez, planned to surround 
the Chamber of Deputies at the opening of Con- 
gress on September 1, a move which would have 
placed Calles, the entire cabinet, and the members 
of both houses at his mercy. Serrano vetoed this 
plan. The government having strengthened its 
position in the Valley, forced the hand of the anti- 
reélectionists by ordering Martinez to Europe not 
later than October 2. The revolt coincided with 
his departure from Mexico City; the rebels ex- 
pected him to desert the train at a near-by sta- 
tion, where troops were waiting for him, and 
join Almada in Texcoco. Instead he proceeded to 
the border. Fizzle number one. 

Tle second plan of the rebels was to seize Calles 
and Amaro when they reviewed the sham battle 
at Valbuena; and seize Obregon at a dance. But 
Calles and Amaro stayed in Chapultepec; Ob- 
regon’s niece died two days before the dance, and 
he could not be present. Another part of the plot 
was to capture the Ciudadela, or arms factory, 
located in the heart of the city. Then the troops 
from the surrounding towns, which the anti-reélec- 
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tionists believed they controlled — Cuernavaca, 
Pachuca, Toluca, Chaleo— were to close in on 
Mexico City via Texcoco, a town two hours from 
the capital on the opposite side of the lake. At 
the eleventh hour, the disloyal guards were 
changed. Almada had only one recourse. He took 
his soldiers to Texcoco. The seriousness of the 
danger may be realized from the fact that among 
the Almada rebels were the most trusted forces 
of the President, the very troops which had guarded 
the Chamber of Deputies on the opening of Con- 
gress a month previously. 

The third misfortune which overtook the rebels 
was Serrano’s failure to persuade Dominguez to 
deliver to him the Cuernavaca plaza. Sunday night 
Serrano and Dominguez, and their respective fol- 
lowers, dined together hilariously. Serrano then 
went to a near-by hacienda where he was arrested 
by Governor Puente’s personal police and armed 
agrarians. He was ordered brought to the capital, 
but on the road the military camiones were halted, 
the prisoners ordered to descend; and without the 
formality of prior court martial, they were taken 
to a near-by hill and shot. 

Picking Texcoco as a concentration point was 
undoubtedly chosen to block the advance of federal 
troops, and cut railway communications, while 
Gomez, further east, organized the rear, either in 
Vera Cruz or in Puebla. Hence Gomez’ tactics in 
taking over Perote, that historic fortress where, in 
1812, eleven noted conspirators were condemned to 
death by the Colonials. From Perote, if things 
became hot, he could retreat into the inaccessible 
mountains of Huasteca, where the bandit Pelaez, in 
the time of Carranza, was so loyally subsidized by 
certain oil interests with dubious land titles. Or 
Gomez could descend to Vera Cruz. Or move into 
Puebla, should General Pedro Almada take the 
field. But in neither state did the military elements 
rally to his support. And so when Hector Almada, 
by forced marches and by train, effected a juncture, 
Gomez hurriedly retreated into the Huasteca re- 
gion, where a hostile countryside reported his 
movements to the authorities; and his followers, 
unaccustomed to guerrilla warfare, melted away. 

These initial reverses disheartened sympathetic 
militarists. The Church and “Artichoke” parties 
did not prove too willing to embrace a candidate 
who yesterday stood in the enemy's camp. Turn- 
coats do not inspire confidence. The oil companies 
have frequently lost more than they gained by back- 
ing rebels; most of them are more interested in 
developing Venezuela than taking a long, long 
chance on a dubious cause. Perhaps, too, the 
promptness with which the government dominated 
the situation is due in part to the fact that the 
game of Mexican politics is in the process of 
change. Gomez’ failure is one piece with the in- 
herent rhythm of violence and peace that features 
the history of all peoples. Make a graph of the 
periods of Mexican disorder from 1910 to the 
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present, and the result is almost a perfect curve 
sharply ascending to its widest point in the trouble 
winter of 1915-16 and gradually fading away , 
the relatively settled administrations of Obrcyo, 
and Calles. ? 

Perhaps the most useful slogan for the rey} 
was “No reélection.” This slogan has, in the pay, 
served dictator and liberal equally well. With ¢\ 
slogan, Porfirio Diaz broke the reform movemey 
of Juarez. With it, Madero ousted him after thin, 
years of rule. Indeed, the Madero revolutioy 
espoused three principles, largely political: no 1. 
election, effective suffrage, and municipal home rule 
All three are going by the boards. But the “revig. 
dicating regime,” in spite of its name, is not truly 
a continuation of Madero; it marks the emergenc 
of the vital social tendencies of our era, plus the 
awakening of race, peasant and nation. Not form, 
but content, is important in government. The 
Gomez faction wished to fill an unworkable ideal. 
istic form with a content radically opposed to the 
whole present trend toward agrarian and labor re 
form, opposed to the desire for peace and stabilize 
tion. To say this is to give the rebels credit for 
principles, when in fact they were animated by 
purely personal ambitions. 

“No reélection” was but a blind for ulterio 
aims. No question of effective suffrage was j 
voked. Calles personally had given guarantees 
and demonstrated his impartiality. In the two o 
three states controlled by Serrano and Gomez, the 
same lack of respect for civil rights was shown a 
in the states controlled by Obregon. Of course 
in the last analysis, there never has been any etiect 
ive direct suffrage in Mexico; no change in Mei 
can government can be effected except by arme( 
revolt. And so the no-reélectionists talked long 
and loud of “the day” and staked all on a blin 
gamble—not for principle but for power. But the 
era of unadulterated militarism and machete di 
tators in Mexico is past, and while it is equally t 
that Obregon founded the revindicating regi 
largely with military elements, nevertheless 
squared with the tendencies of the period, and h 
has never neglected the popular mass sentiment 
which must ever in the long run determine the sus 
cess or failure of armed action. But whatev 
theoretical considerations may be involved in Mes 
can political practices, the practical and tangid 
result is the definite consolidation of the revindicat 
ing regime. 

It is worth while to consider the history 
characteristics of this regime. Its bases were la 
at the beginning of the worst epoch of Mex 
disorder, when in 1914 Calles was military gove 
nor of the state of Sonora, and Obregon marché 
down the west coast and into Mexico City abt 
of all the rest of his revolutionary confreres. 
Sonora military organization saved Carranza from 
extinction by Villa; it was the real loom on whi 
was woven the pattern of the Carranza administ 
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wn, The Sonora party, allied with the Labor ele- 
nents, definitely came into its own when Obregon 
de 1920, with the watchword of “‘revindicating rev- 
0 ME tion” raised revolt in Balsas, drove Venustiano 
SR. -ranza to his grave, and seized the reigns of 
wer. For more than seven years, this regime has 
‘OLR. ced treachery within and the menace of interven- 
st, from without. Slowly, surely, it has cut power 
this way from the land-holders, the Church, the old- 
-me bureaucrats. Time and again, by edict and 
y battle, it has cleansed the army and made it an 
ver better organized instrument. It has pacified 
d repacified the rural districts. It has permit- 
d workers and peasants to organize. And, pain- 
ly, without the assistance of foreign loans, it has 
niled at the economic reconstruction of the coun- 
—roads, irrigation, banking, merchant marine, 
poperatives, sound currency, rural education, sta- 
tics, telegraph service, domestic and interna- 
‘onal. It is, in short, the one existing promise of 
ability and progress in Mexico—a fact our State 
Department has been lamentably slow to realize. 

The second result of the present fracaso of the 
ti-reélectionists is the definite removal of the men- 
¢, for many years to come, of an armed move- 
nent sponsored by, or secking aid from, the Diaz 
pnded-proprietors, the Church, or unruly foreign 
pital. Rather than from renegade militarists, hop- 
w to gain the favor of reactionary elements, further 
red movements are likely to spring from diverg- 
ng tendencies within the “revindicating” camp it- 
f. Those tendencies are already germinating. 
















“A The third result is a military house-cleaning, with 
USB likelihood that a more national and disciplined 
"<<" my will emerge to replace the older feudal units. 
Ae e fall of Carranza and the de la Huerta revolt 
“Hw the elimination of many unruly military per- 
long malities evolved out of the prolonged bloody con- 

“ict with Victoriano Huerta and out of the subse- 
t the wee ‘ . : 

: ent schism with Villa. The present struggle sees 
“Reath reaping many of the secondary men who have 
he orshiped the God of Mars during this long, 
> y etic period. The crop is apparently unlimited; 














t the newer men emerging in the army are not 
o schooled in the older violences, they are closer to 
he pacific period of the past eight years. A tamer 
y, but an army wherein organized efficiency and 
atriotism may ultimately replace the originally 
ampant ambitions of the revolutionary generals, 
ach an independent ego, without creed or Joyalty. 
Danger, of course, resides in the undue empha- 
given to the Obregon tradition. Obregon, in 
iscampaign, has been vainglorious and rhetorically 
ngue. He may now use the newer, disciplined 
llitary machine as an instrument of unchecked 
ch wer and thus turn his back upon the civil elements 

has been espousing and on whom he would have 


"i kn obliged to call for aid had the present strug- 
‘on proved prolonged and serious. His truer alterna- 
him © © hold the army to patriotic purposes and al- 


organizations to root in, and thus definitely 
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alter, the present practices of political succession. 

Rather new and significant tendencies are, I think, 
likely to mature under Obregon. The first of these is 
connected with the rise of the peasant movement. 

Just after the Obregon turnover in 1920 I asked 
one of the Zapatista “generals,” who had been 
ranging over the southern mountain states of More- 
los and Guerrero, “What do you people want?” 
His answer cut back like the lash of a whip, “Land, 
water, and schools.” Water! For even the rich 
state of Morelos in the winter seasons is terribly 
dry. Schools! For the people are illiterate, and 
without education they can achieve no social co- 
hesion or independence. Land! For the sugar- 
producing state of Morelos, with a population in 
Diaz’ time of about 136,000, was owned by 140 in- 
dividuals; most of the state was controlled by some 
twenty families. 

Yet it is only now, after seventeen years of strife, 
that an effective organized peasant movement is 
emerging, partly due to the newer independence 
achieved by the villani where land has been distrib- 
uted, partly to the popular consciousness of how 
superficially the land program has been begun. The 
Mexican agricultural pueblo is reminiscent of 
eleventh-century England, and the old-time descrip- 
tion could easily hold here in this twentieth cen- 
tury: “On either side of an irregular roadway 
would be cottages, whose appearance would sug- 
gest pig-sties or at least cattle-sheds, where, in win- 
ter, human beings and pigs and poultry lived and 
slept in happy ignorance of the laws of hygiene; 
each of these cottages would be surrounded by a 
piece of land.” Yet in spite of rural needs, the 
National Agrarian party was not founded until 
1920, and it soon dissipated its energies. 

Not until November 15, 1926, was the more 
fundamental National League of Peasants organ- 
ized, with representatives from seventeen state 
leagues, embracing over a quarter-million peasants. 
The Mexican cities are rapidly being modernized; 
foreign capital, in spite of unpleasant laws, in spite 
of disorder, continues to develop new enterprises 
But a backward land-system cannot meet the needs 
of the modern industrialized centers. 

Similar artificial division between city and coun- 
try cut the economic roots of the Roman Empire; 
the same conflict has been registered in most Euro- 
pean countries since the War. It has caused a re- 
orientation of the Bolshevik policy. It was in- 
volved in the Fascist struggle in Italy. Today, the 
Mexican labor movement, having, through aggres- 
sive tactics, attained an assured footing in the na- 
tional life, now seeks to become a co-partner in in- 
dustry. Witness the recent labor-employer confer- 
ences in the various branches—textiles, electrical in- 
dustries, henequen, sugar refining. ‘Thus the tend- 
ency is for Mexican labor to become identified with 
the process of industrialization, seeking its gains in 
rapid economic expansion and at the expense of 
continued low rural standards. Hence the inevita- 
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ble continuation of the cleavage between labor and 
the peasant movement. Industry and the native 
industrial worker thus become identified with the 
western European invasion that began four cen- 
turies ago with Cortez. The peasant movement 
may ultimately be caught up in the same current; 
at present, it is more closely linked with the great 
indigenous race surge of the Mexican people. 
This underlying ethnic problem ever looms up 
like a purple shadow, like the great jagged moun- 
tains of the land, in the background of the picture. 
And so Obregon’s second administration may wit- 
ness a new alignment of the four most powerful 
factors of government control: the industrial work- 
ers, the peasants, the army, and foreign capital. It 


McAndrew Follows Scopes 


- “\ HERE is a certain type of sensationalism 
which thrives on intellectual conflict, prop- 
erly staged and set. The perennial align- 

ment in such conflict is naturally between the con- 

servative, strong in the vested rights of religious or 
nationalistic dogma, and the radical challengers. It 
may be surmised that recent anti-evolutionary legis- 
lation gained some impetus from the desire to give 
the public the spectacle of a fight among the high- 
brows. Chicago, with a certain youthful bravado 
which is not afraid of playing the clown among 
cities, is frequently ready to accommodate. A fed- 
eral judge in Chicago solemnly tried Rostand for 
the plagiarism of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and gave 
the authorship of the play to a realtor whose name 
is borne by a peculiarly dreary, ill-smelling street 

“back of the yards.” Another Chicago judge pro- 

nounced with equal solemnity that Bacon was the 

author of the plays known as Shakespeare’s. The 

Chicago Board of Education provides entertain- 

ment of a more slap-stick variety. Some ten years 

ago, after that veteran educator, Ella Flagg 

Young, had retired from the Superintendency of 

Schools, the Board elected Mr. Charles Chadsey of 

Detroit to that office. Meanwhile, the legislature 

had passed a bill reducing the membership of the 

Board from twenty-one to. eleven, and Mayor 

Thompson appointed a new body. The old Board 

claimed its tenure of office, and was ousted, as was 

its appointee, Mr. Chadsey, by the new board, 
which refused to obey’a court order to reinstate 
him, though some of its members went to jail for 
contempt. When, four years ago, the Board, re- 
organized by Mayor Dever, engaged in a nation- 
wide search for a_ superintendent, and _ finally 
dropped its mantle upon William McAndrew (at 
that time one of the assistant superintendents in 

New York), there were many who prophesied 

that, in spite of his insistence on an iron-clad con- 

tract, he would “get his.” With the present Board, 
under Mayor Thompson, he is getting it. 
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appears that Obregon, with the purified army , 
the instrument of immediate control, will make; 
peace with foreign capital by providing a mor. 4, 
ciplined proletariat; on the other hand, he will mz}, 
strenuous efforts to proceed with the land progray 
His preélection activities promise the stronger 4 
velopment of the organized peasantry, whose nec 
root deep in the native soil. The new line-up jy, 
formulation of a struggle four centuries o|d. 

In the light of these major trends, the recent myj 
military adventure, with its feudal and egoistic jp, 
plications, is without real significance. Ng 
prosequi. The Revindicating Regime reconsolidat 
itself on the realistic basis of national needs. 

Mexico City. CARLETON Beals, 


The Board of Education is one of the most po 
erful municipal bodies of Chicago. It controls ong 
of the major departments of the city. It holds i 
trust a considerable amount of real estate; it hand 
les a large income from this source and from 
taxes; it employs tens of thousands of teachers and 
other employees. Appointed by the Mayor, it rep 
resents a political asset of great importance; andi 
directs a system of schools which have held a rep 
tation for efficiency and progress of which the city 
has been proud. In the past, the Board has bee 
the field of service of devoted men and women 
and some of the wisest of the city, to mention onl 
the late President W. R. Harper and Miss Jane 
Addams, have been among its members. 


disto’ 
event 


in A 


Over against the Board there must be mentioned 1 f 
the public-school teachers of Chicago. Thes ae 
were organized several years ago, by two remark “P@ 
able women, Miss Catherine Goggin, who is “we 
longer alive, and Miss Margaret Haley. Althougi nN 
the grade teachers were compelled to give up thciq™m °° 
membership in the A. F. of L., they have remained t 
a strongly organized body. As such, they have no s 
only occupied themselves with their professional « I 
tivities and conditions; they have taken a keen! e 
terest in the whole enterprise of public educatio h 
They have brought before the community the s! ( 
ation in which the schools are deprived of their dugg ( 
and rightful financial support — in part throug : 
the dubious manner in which the Schoo! boar ; 
has administered its income-bearing property, " . 
part through the fraud by which wealth escapes ) 
large share of its burden of taxation. Uniort Und 
nately, Mr. McAndrew failed to realize the impor Sood 
ance of codperating with them. They have reas! re 
to feel that he has suppressed the voice of the clas : Sn 


room teacher in educational matters, and has 
fused to recognize the right of the teachers 7 qT 
represented by their organizations. For — 
it had been the custom to permit teachers to °% 
miss classes early on the day of their monthly co 
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“js Mr. McAndrew declared that this time be- 
ynged to the pupils, and, in the interest of eff- 
iency, forbade the practice. He was upheld by the 
Board of Education. So bitterly was this resented 
py the teachers that it is thought that they and their 
fiends played a considerable part in the defeat of 
Mayor Dever and the return of Mayor Thompson 
to City Hall last spring. 

It will be remembered that Mayor Thompson 
ade the keynote of his recent campaign the slogan, 
“America First,” and that he charged that his coun- 
trymen were being corrupted by British propa- 
ganda. Obviously McAndrew, already at odds 
with his teachers, was a weak point in Mayor 
Dever’s administration. “A tool of King George,” 
was Mr. Thompson’s characterization of him on 
the stump, and he promised to retire him as soon 
after the election as possible. Accordingly, once in 
ofice, he gained control of the Board by a six to 
five majority, and elevated Mr. J. Lewis Coath, 
who had been a member for some years, to the 
presidency. Mr. Coath had been in opposition to 
. Mr. McAndrew from the first, and now he started 
















sa right after him. Mr. McAndrew’s treasonable serv- 
hand ice of a foreign power was represented by certain 
fromm textbooks in history, which were the subject of a 
5 anfmspecial report to Mayor Thompson by Mr. John 
+ rene |. Gorman, former Congressman. According to 
indi Mr. Gorman, the school histories, with one excep- 
repo Hon, are “faulty on account of their omissions prin- 
cio cipally, but most of the texts not only omit but they 
became distort and minimize many of the real characters, 
mend events, and ideals hitherto held sacred and essential 
‘oni in American history.” These sinister alterations 
land bY Which “our annals are perverted . . . could not 


have occurred by mere coincidence.” They “reflect 
the fruition of seeds planted by the Rhodes scholar- 
“hee ships, the Carnegie Foundation and the English 
ail Speaking Union.” Mr. Gorman refers to the in- 
vestigation six years ago, at the instigation of the 
Patriot League, of the histories used in the schools 
of New York, as the result of which 


twelve histories then in use in the New York public 
schools were thrown out on account of their dis- 
al ac loyalty and un-Americanism. One history temporarily 
nif escaped investigation. It was a misnamed American 
history written by David Saville Muzzey, a member 
of the English Speaking Union and a professor at the 
Columbia University where the crown of King 
George III still caps a flagstaff on the campus. .. . 
Secret potent influences caused William McAndrew, 
then an assistant superintendent in that city, to be 
appointed the head of the Text Book Division of the 
New York School System. .. . 


Under McAndrew, ‘‘Muzzey histories started 
flooding into the schools.” As a next step in the 
conspiracy, the English Speaking Union “exercised 
a secret influence” to have McAndrew transferred 
to Chicago, and Muzzey flooded in after him. 

The bill of particulars brought against Mr. 
Muzzey’s book is as follows: 
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It teaches that the cause of the Revolution was 
a mere “difference of opinion as to the nature of 
the British Empire” and that it was “a much debated 
question whether the abuses of the King’s ministers 
justified armed resistance.” It teaches the British and 
Tory versions that “the Boston Tea Party was the 
last straw—the colonists had added insult to injury,” 
that Boston ‘‘was a center of vulgar sedition,” that 
the Continental Congress was “a collection of quarrel- 
some, pettifogging lawyers and mechanics,” that 
“America tricked and betrayed our ally France in 
making the peace that secured our independence,” that 
“Europe was amazed at England’s generosity,” and 
that “it was a complete if a tardy triumph of that 
feeling of sympathy for men of common blood, com- 
mon language, traditions and institutions across the 
seas’; while the War of 1812 was “an unfortunate 
conflict between the sister nations of the English 
tongue.” In this textbook more space and fervor are 
lavished upon the battle of Quebec in 1759, which 
made Canada British, than upon all battles of the 
Revolution, which made America a free nation. 


Two other books, “‘Modern History,” by Hayes 
and Moon, and Corson’s “Founders of Freedom in 
America,” came in for milder criticism, although 
the only basis in the case of the former is Professor 
Hayes’ speech at the Town Hall Club, January 16, 
1927, upon nationalistic superstitions. 

While this storm was gathering, Mr. McAndrew 
had a difference of opinion with the Board of Edu- 
cation as to the employment of 287 teachers in ad- 
ministrative positions. The Board ordered their as- 
signment to work as teachers, and their places filled 
by civil service clerks. They entered an injunction 
suit against such transfer, in which they were up- 
held by Mr. McAndrew. This led to the charge 
against him of insubordination, and he was re- 
moved from office, pending trial, Mr. Coath tak- 
ing it on himself to act as superintendent. 

On September 29, at 10 A. M., William Mc- 
Andrew was brought to trial before the Board of 
Education of Chicago. ‘The scene,” says the Chi- 
cago American, “was a colorful one.” One remem- 
bers the trial of Warren Hastings. The charges of 
unpatriotic conduct were amplified. Mr. McAndrew 
had caused the picture, “The Spirit of '76,” to be 
removed from the walls of schools; he had neg- 
lected to recommend to the Board that school chil- 
dren be permitted to collect pennies for the re- 
habilitation of the frigate “Constitution.” Jealousy 
of the influence of the University appears in the 
charge that Mr. McAndrew had entered into 


unlawful confederacy and conspiracy with one Charles 
E. Merriam and one Charles H. Judd . . . to destroy 
the love of America and loyalty to its purposes, rever- 
ence to its history and tradition, and faith in its 
destiny in the minds of the school children of Chicago, 
and in furtherance of the said unlawful confederacy 
and conspiracy .. . actively encouraged teachers to 
attend special classes in a course of American history 
offered by the University of Chicago [in which was 
used a book] by Schlesinger, a pro-British, un-Amer- 
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ican and unpatriotic textbook, which is replete with 
false and disloyal statements, and goes so far as to 
refer to George Washington as a rebel and a dis- 
loyalist. 


The issue of the trial is scarcely doubtful. The 
only questions are whether the courts will uphold 
the Board’s decision, whether the Board will go to 
jail for contempt rather than yield, whether Mr. 
McAndrew will get his salary under his iron-clad 
contract, whether Mayor Thompson can capitalize 
his anti-British propaganda to sufficient amount to 
make him a dark-horse contender in the next Re- 
publican national convention. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Coath as Superintendent of Schools is what one 
might expect. In the recent hot days he informed 
the newspapers that he intended to dismiss the 
schools—but neglected to notify the principals. The 
result was a morning of disorder with pupils de- 
manding the promised release from teachers who 
were powerless to grant it and could only stand 
guard to prevent a general stampede. In other re- 
spects he is running true to form. The Tribune 
notes the granting of suspiciously large building 
contracts to a firm with suspiciously small capital, 
of which Mr. Coath’s son is a member. 

It seems that there is a chance for the organ- 
ized teachers to take a_hand in the game. Miss 
Haley could probably have prevented the appoint- 
ment of Mr. McAndrew in the first place. She 
acquiesced. Later, irritated by his tactlessness, his 
martinet discipline, she led the teachers in opposi- 
tion, and did much to make his tenure of office un- 
fruitful. Now she declines to join Mayor Thomp- 
son. She denounces the attack on McAndrew and 
King George as a red herring drawn across the trail 
which the teachers are pursuing, and which leads 
straight to the graft of the Board of Education and 
the vast corruption of the taxing bodies. As she 
said in a recent interview: “If Chicago and Cook 
County property were fairly taxed—if the big tax 
dodgers paid what they ought to pay—there would 
be $62,000,000 more taxes collected each year.” 
But it is not enough for Miss Haley and the 
teachers to remain neutral, pursuing their own high 
aims. The fight against Mr. McAndrew is one in 
which the self-respect of the United States and the 
reputation for sanity of the city of Chicago are at 
stake. Against the effort of the Board of Educa- 
tion to make fools of us all for William Hale 
Thompson's sake, the teachers of Chicago stand in 
the first line of defense. They are the first attacked. 
The dignity of the profession is in their hands to 
uphold. If the argument for more democracy in 
the schools and an increasing measure of control 
by the teaching force is ever to prevail, it will be by 
virtue of such action in favor of common sense and 
intéllectual honesty, and against the silly politics of 
the Board, as the strength of the organization of 
teachers in Chicago, and the intelligence of their 
leadership, would lead one to expect. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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' greatest artist of our times; for it seems to me that, mo; 
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Isadora 


| Rewenys will mourn her with a sharper grief anj JM art | 
more poignant realization of the void that js left by mm bisor 
her going. French and Germans, Russians and Italian, fim Rem 
are all Good Europeans in reverence for genius. T» them Hor 
Isadora was one with the glory that was Greece, one wig film the | 
the glory of all great art in all ages, one with Phidias anja 100 
Michelangelo and Botticelli, one- with great Ludwig ang it fT 
Gliick, and Chopin and Wagner; but our awareness of heim bas | 


as an artist was clouded by our habit of considering jy the a 


good copy for sensational stories in the public prints. Y_fBis 
in this morrow of the fantastic tragedy at Nice, it js we I overt 
most of all, who should mourn and remember and hong jm that 
our own. For she was our own, and it seems to me thy Ww 
somehow no woman born of centuried Europe cou! ha» iim and ¢ 






















done what she did, and that somehow it was destined aj 
appropriate that America should cradle the woman who » 
created in our day the oldest of the arts. 

Whether there is a kind of Platonic absolute of art js; 
question in dispute since the days of Lessing, but if the 
revelation of beauty and the sanction of wonder, the 
awaking of aspiration and the disquieting of thought anf 
the release of energy for purposes beyond food and shelter 
raiment and safety, are the ends for which al! the an 
alike assault the mind and soul by the several portals of 
the senses, it seems to me that Isadora Duncan was thy 


than any other contemporary artist, she gave ws, fused 
and incandescent, that revelation and sanction, that awake 
ing and disquieting and release. It is necessary to say thi 
now in justice to the generations who never can see } 
and who cannot be aware to what extent all the art the 
touch will bear her hidden impress; for every poet an 
musician and plastic artist of her generation sat at ) 
feet, and she entered into sculpture and painting, mus 
and poetry, her influence no more always to be traced th 
the rain that falls in the forest can be traced to the arbut 
and the oak-leaf that it nourishes. Alas, that her art, th 
most robust in facing the Moment, was the most fragile 


knows 








vengeai 


the fingers of Time!—the price of its incomparable al ing nat 
ness was its utter evanescence. Words must be summoneigmgsoul of 
to preserve some memory of a thing that was as instant anf Others 
perfect and beyond the power of words as the slant o! self in 
April shower in sunlight over green hills, or the toss of aur of 
branch of young leaves, or the arced flight of a martes, ot her ; 
the breaking of a white wave on dark waters. Words. is the s 


underst 













why did not some of the pompous promoters of this #° 
“art” of the motion pictures ever think of devoting 
trifling sum to making a record of Isadora’s dancing 
Why did she never think of it herself? At least som 
pale and imperfect image of her, paler and less peri 
perhaps than the phonographic immortality of Ca 
voice, might have gone down to the generations to ©! 
what I try and what abler others have tried to put 1. 0! 

When Isadora went to Munich, the dance as a great 
did not exist. There was the lace-and-china-and-powd 
puff prettiness of the ballet, and there was dramatic 
ing, leaning heavily on properties and costumes 
striving to act out a story that was fundamentally 4° 
ridiculous to act out in a dance. But the dance as 4 & 
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art, holding up its head among the hierarchies with the 
art of Palestrina and Beethoven and Wagner, with the 

and gat of the sculptor of the Sphinx and the painter of the 

t by fm bisons in the cave of Altimira, with Leonardo and Titian, 

lian Rembrandt and Rubens, Monticelli and Redon, with 

then li Homer, Petrarch, Chaucer, Coleridge, Shelley, Yeats— 
with NE the dance as such an art did not exist. It had not existed 
$ ang for more centuries than man remembers. She re-created 
ang it from the same pregnant elements whose fiery substance 

‘heel bas been seized and molded by all great artists—nature, 

> hes the ancient mysteries and the old symbols, intelligence that 

Yelm is aware of wonder and sensitiveness that is aware of 
We overtones and undertones, and genius, the shaping power 
ono that is not to be measured nor understood. 

that Words are of little use to describe any good dancing, 

havelmm and of how little, therefore, to suggest hers! There was a 

os bare stage, flooded with soft and tinted light, anc a back- 

10 1 ground of unfigured curtains whose heavy folds reached up 
into darkness. Bare of limb and splendid of limb she came 

t is aemmmand moved before us; like a curled leaf drifting over the 

£ hell BASS. Plutarch wrote that music is audible dance and the 

them cance 1S silent music. Say rather visible music, music 


translated for another sense, doubly alive. She danced only 
oltes to great music, Beethoven’s “Seventh Symphony,” and 


le of ad hope and despair are intensified to serenity; and this 
ama music she made visible with “majestic instancy.” 
} Grace and sheer visual beauty were here in stirring 
‘usedlmm splendor, but it was not these that moved us. There was 
something else. It was that Isadora’s art was great 
symbolic art. The stage became the wind-drifted border 
between flowering meadow and sandy beach on the margin 
- themmgof some nameless sea where the horn of Poseidon faintly 
. anim echoes, and Kypris, the World’s Desire, might be born of 
any wandering wave. The folded curtain became the 
' ancient trees that guard the vaporous cleft of the Python- 
chalmmges in the forests of Delphi, and the towering crags of the 
Caucasus, at the end of the world, where Prometheus 
tht knows the vulture arid remembers the love of man and the 
ile i vengeance of gods. And she was the soul of man confront- 
al ing nature and the enigmas of life, the brave and troubled 
sone soul of man among the mysteries. This was not drama. 
Others have given us dramatic dancing, and Isadora her- 
wif in her later period, or at least during her American 
- of tour of 1917, declined into dramatic dancing. But I speak 

o, omc her art at its greatest. If it be denied that symbolic art 
ds! is the supreme art, there is nothing to be said; but to the 

n understanding I say that, more than any other we have 
ng known among us, she was companion and messenger of the 
cing §fmtese and the sword, the rood and the poppy and the stars, 
ad mystery, and wonder, and eternity. 

That was why people wept when they watched her. 
People came out of the brisk stream of life flowing up 
Broadway, and sat in the Metropolitan Opera House or 
Carnegie Hall, a few feet away from the hard surfaces and 
hopes and immediate worries of that stream, and she 
ined them like lutes and swept them with rhythms their 
Horbears had forgotten ages ago, and the beauty and won- 
itr of it called tears out of the core of their being. It was 
emotion as far removed from sentimentality as her art 
% distant from prettiness, Any natural man, normally 












Chopin, and Gliick in whose ineffable melodies all passion ‘ 
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concerned with virile affairs, truck-driver or president of a 
steel corporation, who might have come into her presence, 
would, after a brief orientation, have felt the power of her 
work, would have understood and been refreshed. 

One of the newspapers, on the occasion of her death, 
said that her dances “came to be known, for some reason, 
as ‘Greek.’” It is so that her work is usually thought of. 
She herself wrote that she went to nature as primitive man 
had done. She wrote that the dance was the earliest of 
the arts, and that primitive man had been inspired directly 
and immediately by the movements of wind and wave and 
bird and beast. 


in Greek sculpture and frescoes and the figures on vases. 


She found the image and evidence of this 


She overlooked the fact that many of these were made in a 
time of sophisticated and urban civilization, and pictured 
a dance that was not immediately from nature, but was 
part of centuried ritual. But there are works of Greek 
art that spring immediately from nature as the wave springs 
from the sea. Such are the Wingless Victory and the 
Victory of Samothrace. It is of these that she was sister. 
Isadora’s brother, Raymond Duncan, was in fact a greater 
“Greek” dancer than she, 
exactitude the gestures we see on the vases and reliefs; 
beautiful, angular, clearly ritualistic. He went the 
vases and reliefs, to Greece; but she went to Niké Anap- 
teros, to Nature; Greece was merely on the way. 

When I first wrote about Isadora, fifteen years ago, I 
predicted, as others did and as she did, that the dance as 
a great art was about to be reéstablished in the world, 
that many would arise to continue her work, that a great 
irfluence for beauty had been released. 
before I felt the heavy hand of a skepticism that still rests 
I am not familiar enough with the art 


He re-created with uncanny 


to 


It was not long 


heavily upon me. 
of the young women whom Isadora trained to know 
whether there is among them another Isadora; but it is not 
likely. Her sister Elizabeth Duncan is a greater teacher 
than she was; but it is unlikely that Elizabeth Duncan can 
turn out another Isadora. That she established an art of 
the dance is true. Because of her example, more than a few 
graceful and intelligent women and some men are dancing 
with the whole body and not only with mincing toes, and 
looking to Greece and to nature for inspiration. Her ex- 
ample and fame have evoked a very rash of “classical 
dancing” schools, and have made the lawns of every 
women’s college and girls’ school the scene of amazing 
antics by bare-legged females clad in “three yards of cheese- 
cloth.” And precisely these results constitute the most 
striking proof that genius is the golden and priceless thing 
in the arts, and that nothing else matters very much. 
Numberless composers realized the truth of Wagner’s 
methods, but there has been no second Wagner. It is easy 
to learn that the secrets of Duse were naturalness and 
inner intensity, but they will not make a Duse. You can 
photograph horses, but they will not be the horses of the 
Parthenon frieze. You can turn every young woman of 
the generatior. loose in “self-expression,” but it will not pro- 
duce an Isadora. ‘That takes intelligence of the highest 
order. She had it. That takes a vital and brooding under- 


standing of nature and life. She had it. That takes genius. 
She had it—more than any woman artist since Sappho. 
SHasMas O’SHEBL. 
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. $500, and purchased for that sum at a governm 
The Flying Fool in Georgia (at a great bargain, of course) i 


AM one of those who protested that it was unfair a wartime training plane. He had never flown alone. be 

to call him The Flying Fool. I went about explaining had not been in a plane, even as a passenger, for six monte 
to all who would listen, and some who wouldn’t, first, but he took thirty minutes’ training in the unfamilia; type 
that the term did not connote opprobrium, being derived of ship, and started offi—alone and guided only by one smal 
by analogy from The Riding Fool, (i. ¢., one addicted to map of the United States—to fly from Georgia to Tey 
riding), and second, that, even thus explained, the phrase His third night out, after landing in a strange coy 
was unfair, since his Great Solo was the product of science, pasture, he taxied head-on into a ditch and smashed hy 
sheer science—all planned and studied in advance, as care- propeller. When the new one came, he began taking w 
fully as a June wedding. But now I have read his book passengers at $5 each, and with the first of these. he tried 


























(“We,” by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, G. P. Putnam’s to loop the loop, never, of course, having done any stuns 
Sons, New York), the book which has already earned him flying: 
$95,000 and is destined, I am told, to sell into the millions. ’ : 
And having read his book, I am staggered. e won tty been in a plane during two loo h 
The things in it which produce this effect, I should add, : is ab 
are obviously Lindbergh’s own. I take it for granted that He tried to begin his loop from a level flying position, fill wind 
he had some assistance with the writing; here and there, which is impossible with a “Jenny.” As soon as the mg H 
a little of the slickness of the skillful “ghost” seems pres- pointed at the sky the plane began to fall backward, the) made 
ent. But on the whole, the narrative is unquestionably rocked end for end and went into a nose-dive. Lindberg IR tion 
his. It sounds like him. It is simple, modest, businesslike. tried again with the same result and gave up “for the stepp 
Let me offer, in highly condensed form, those parts of afternoon.” H 
his story which have inclined me to a changed view of A little later, landing in another cow pasture in Kans 
him. He is not long in coming to the main theme. he hit among some rocks, and broke a spar on one wing | 
Ancestry, parentage, childhood, engage him for a total of tip. ( 
three small pages of large type; and then, with an almost A few days afterward, as he made a forced landing in, O: 
audible sigh of relief, he turns to aviation. “While I was Minnesota swamp, his ship “nosed over” and broke is fen | 
attending the University” (of Wisconsin), he says, “I be- propeller. ne 
came intensely interested in aviation. Since I saw my Soon after that, while he was flying in Nebraska, th he 
first airplane near Washington, D. C., in 1912, I had water expansion tank exploded. He managed to land ia obey 
been fascinated with flying, although up to the time I a stubble-field. os 
enrolled in a flying school in 1922 I had never been near Flying in Florida, not long thereafter, his ship developed ew 
enough a plane to touch it.” engine trouble, and he hit a hill which “wiped of mi" 


He had eight hours’ flying instruction in that school, landing gear. One wheel went up through the front spw 
but made no flight alone. Before he had a chance to do on the lower left wing, breaking it off.” 
so, he went off “barnstorming” as an aeroplane parachute —_ He then started from Florida to California, but, whil 
jumper. The pilot for whom he worked, who was in trying to take off in the street of a Texas town, be hit ae 
turn hired by a series of county or state fairs to give the a telephone pole, which “swung the plane around and th we 
yokels a thrill, would take him aloft and Lindbergh would nose crashed through the wall of a hardware store.” sak 
step from the wing of the plane, wearing a parachute. As soon as the ship was repaired, he started off agan, 
Sometimes two parachutes are used in these stunts: the but the next day, while trying to rise from sagebuif 4. 
first opens and is cut away by the parachutist, who then country, a Spanish dagger plant perforated one wing. aarti 
falls again until the second one checks his descent. This Thereafter he became a cadet in the U. S. Flying School... 
gives the populace a double set of shivers. Lindbergh’s at Brooks Field, Texas, and presently participated in iM a :0f) 





very first drop was with two ‘chutes, and came near to being collision in mid-air. long a 
his last: | I felt a slight jolt followed by a crash. My helm Y*e | 
My first ’chute opened quickly, and after floating was thrown forward against the cowling and my p! lighted 


down for a few seconds, I cut it loose from the seemed to turn around and hang nearly motionlesfiiii§ houses, 
second expecting a similar performance. But I did for an instant... . Our ships were locked togethe ha bee 
not fcel the comfortable tug of the risers which usually with the fuselages approximately parallel... . This any 
follows an exhibition jump. As I had never made a ships started to mill around and the wires begun Yer 
descent before, it did not occur to me that every- whistling. we 
thing was not as it should be until several seconds = : : anded sus iers se 
had | aud 1 Bees to tote eee a <— jumped with parachutes and | 

first. I looked around at the ‘chute just in time to r 








he uses 
no mot 


see it string out; then the harness jerked me into an Within half an hour two planes with extra Pp the gra 

upright position and the ’chute was open. chutes were sent to take us back to Kelly [Field Denon 
About hour after the crash, had two 

All this, during a total drop of 1,800 feet! Was cot tale hick io the aie cain! ray 

hose | 

A few months later, in 1923, Lindbergh bought himself (The exclamation point is mine. Lindbergh never }« is the | 











recogniz 


a plane, as another boy might buy a Ford. He saved up of any such punctuation mark.) 
ior it, 
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After graduating, he was for a short time a test pilot 
gt Lambert Field, where he made another emergency jump, 
from a new plane, which had gone into a tail spin and 
refused to come out: 


I rolled over the right side of the cockpit and 
since 1 had jumped only about three hundred and 
fifty feet above the ground, I pulled the rip cord 
as soon as the stabilizer had passed. . . . On its next 
revolution the plane was headed directly toward the 
chute. How close it passed will never be known, for 
the risers leading up from my harness were twisted 
and swung me around as the ship passed. 


Jumping from a height of three hundred and fifty feet 
is about equivalent to stepping out of a twenty-fifth story 
window of the Woolworth Building. 

He next joined the U. S. Air Mail, where he soon 
made two more forced jumps. In both cases, a combina- 
tion of night and fog caused him to lose his way, and he 
stepped overboard when his gasoline was nearly exhausted. 

He was careful, though! While falling with the chute, 


I crossed my legs, to keep from straddling a branch 
or wire, guarded my face with my hands, and waited. 


Once he lit in a cornfield, and once on a barbed wire 
fence. Both times he summoned help, and started at once 
to find his plane and get the pouches out. The mail must 
go on! . . . After a good deal of this sort of thing, he 
conceived the idea of that transatlantic flight which was 
to result in, among other things, his receiving 50,000 tele- 
grams and 600,000 letters and postcards in a week. ‘The 
story of the hop to Le Bourget need not be repeated here ; 
how safe the journey was is indicated by this summer’s toll 
of some twenty-five deaths in other oceanic flights, most of 
them equally well planned . . . Lindbergh’s narrative ends, 
practically speaking, with his descent from the sky into the 
arms of the ferocious, loving French mob. Another hand, 
in a lengthy addendum, enumerates the cheers. 


Aviators tell me that his series of accidents is not 
especially unusual. Every flying man’s life is full of ad- 
ventures of the same sort, they say. Lindbergh himself is 
careful to point out that most of his crashes occurred 
long ago, in the prehistoric days of 1923 and 1924, and 
were due to lack of proper landing fields, adequately 
lighted. With today’s better ships, fog-piercing light- 
houses, radio beacons, marvelous new parachutes, flying 
has been made so safe that, you gather, he hardly feels it 
is any fun. 

Yet we must come back, I think, to the phrase with 
which I began, merely adding that many of his brother- 
fliers seem to come under the same category. Grant that 
he uses all the science there is; grant that he now takes 
no more chances than he can avoid except by staying on 
the ground, still it is clear, 1 think, that this tall lad flies 
in answer to some deep-rooted demand of his inner nature, 
turns to the air as the moth to the candle, answers voices 
Whose call his conscious mind does not even hear. He 
is the Flying Fool; a fact which the world instinctively 
recognized even through his hot denials—and loved him 
lor it, Bruce Buiven. 
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Races 
Porgy, by Dubose and Dorothy Heyward. Guild 
Theater, October 10, 1927. 
Jacob Slovak, by Mercedes De Acosta. Greenwich 


Village Theater, October 5, 1927. 


HE Theater Guild begins its season on a venture 
42 that is very much worthwhile, with some very fine 
moments and at least one scene that is superb. As an 
evening in the theater, “Porgy” is notable not for any 
single elements but for its whole sum, for the pressure, 
glow and rhythm of life that it contains; you must go 
along with the whole of it if you are to get what it 
provides. It is, however, notable rather for what is in- 
herent in it than for what is quite created. 
is true of the play and the playing. 

The play that Mr. and Mrs. Heyward have made stands 
most by what is inherent in its matter; the authors have not 
decided just what they do mean to do with it, in the same 
way that the novel they worked from never decides, charm- 
ing and admired as it may be. The novel “Porgy” has none 
of the passionate beauty and accuracy that make Mrs. 
Julia Peterkin’s “Black April” so fine a book. Its per 
suasion is whimsical, arranged and obliging, where that 
other novel has so dark and close a magnificence of truth 
and feeling. The ear and eye of “Black April” are in- 
evitable, the unconscious courage of its development aristo- 
cratic and distinguished, its content and the foundations 
laid for it by the weighing mind of its creator are 
impressive. “Porgy” has no such humbling proportions; 
its warmth and lovable fancy are popular in the values 
sought; and it is only the blood, music and light that 
emerges from the material itself that mixes us up and 
sets us at times astray. 

As many readers have known for months, the story of 
“Porgy” is laid in Charleston, in a ruined grandeur 
of old days that is now Catfish Row and tenanted by 
Porgy is a cripple with a genius for begging 


The same 


deeply 


Negroes. 
and craps. He drives his goat cart every day to his best 
stations and comes home with good pockets. There is a 
crap game; Crown, a great black hero, kills a man. He 
flees. Bess, his woman, to escape the police, goes to Porgy's 
room and ends by staying there. The story then runs 
through the funeral with its spirituals, the picnic to the 
palmetto island where Crown hides and Bess deserts to 
him for two days, her return to Porgy, her illness, 
Crown's death at Porgy’s hands when he comes back for 
Bess, Porgy’s arrest for refusing to identify the corpse, 
Bess’ flight to New York with the dope seller, and, for 
the last tableau, Porgy’s setting out in his goat cart to 
find her. Such an outline gives, of course, no hint of the 
gallery of characters, the rich abundance of Negro music 
and Negro talk, the changes through morning, evening 
and night, the exotic world where the scenes lic. 

The play follows the novel closely, and on the whole re- 
tains the main events. 

It would be easy to say that the script is poor, that 
what counts is the production of it. But the script of 
the play is quite as good as the novel certainly ; compared to 
the novel, the written play has the same good elements 
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and the same limitation in finality of tone. It would be 
fairer and more illuminating to say that the stage “Porgy” 
afiords an illustration of the nature of the theater art: 
these speeches and songs, these glowing figures, these 
smoldering, pathetic, childish and violent scenes, all take 
on something when they come alive in theater terms. And 
it would be fairer to the dramatists to say that they were 
writing not in mere words but in theater elements; no 
little of the sound, movement and variety of the best scenes 
in “Porgy” are part of their creation, and are among the 
languages they were speaking as they created the play. 
In that one scene, where the dead man lies on the bed 
and the neighbors sing the spirituals to fill the saucer with 
money to bury him, and the excitement rises to dancing 
and wild music, the dramatists must have their due credit 
for what must be one of the high points of this or any 
season. 

For the acting, we can only say that what counts de- 
pends on the elements inherent in the characters and 
players. None of the acting is in itself very important, 
and sometimes it is very poor, as in the fine role of Bess, 
Porgy’s woman and Crown’s. In most cases, the whole 
quality is thinned down from the Southern real thing, 
in voice, gesture and impulse—the acting brought to 
the part of Crown, for instance, is only Northern 
white nervous energy. In the case of many of the 
actors, we are in debt, as we are not seldom indebted on 
Broadway, to the quiet labors of the Provincetown Play- 
house, where they have learned something at least of their 
business. 

Mr. Mamoulian’s directing of “Porgy” is sure to attract 
attention, partly because of his newness in the field, partly 
because of its speed and generalship. It is indeed admir- 
able in many spots, well marshalled, straight and vivid, 
exciting, a stage sense that goes far ahead of most direc- 
tors. That is certain. 

It ought to be equally clear that this is often the wrong 
directing for this play of “Porgy.” And this is true not 
because that quick, obviously disciplined and drilled move- 
ment and sound during the first five minutes and, indeed, 
wherever there are more than two or three people to be seen 
on the stage, are not true to Negro quality, and could never 
achieve, of course, the rich languor of physical rhythm 
or voice or emotion that is natural among Negroes. The 
director, as an artist, must have a right to be as false or 
as true as he chooses to the material that he works in. 
But such a style is wrong because it disturbs the nature of 
the play Mr. Mamoulian is creating into stage terms. If 
“Porgy” seemed, as we watch it there on the stage, less ac- 
tive, whisked up, competent, direct and sharp, we should 
have more room for that relaxed logic, for those childlike 
and unruled fires and for the vagaries of mood, beauty, 
whim and story, and so should demand less of what is not 
quite the right thing to expect of this play, and should re- 
ceive more of what is there to receive. In sum, the director 
of “Porgy” has all too often put on to it another kind of 
life from that it moves by, and by so much has lessened 
whatever degree of inner unity the play had. The right 
method in the wrong place. 

Mr. Cleon Throckmorton, in his lighting especially, and 
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in his old court and the high panelled room {alley to 
dregs, has done admirable work. 

Miss De Acosta’s play at the Greenwich Village Theatey 
takes its place as one of the very few so far this Season 
that have meant to be serious. It holds a profound and 
dramatic theme and situation in its picture of Jacob Slovak 
the foreign Jew, mystic and inheritor of a poetic anq ie 
tense tradition, cast by the fates into a New Englanj 
village, loved by a girl because he stirs in her sou! thing 
for which in her narrow life she has known only hing 
and shadows, led by her to a sexual crisis, but repulsive 
to her also and deserted by her at last and driven oy of 
town, not for this but for general antagonistic reasons by 
her father and the natives. 


The story of the play moves forward steadily, jz 

progress is effective, the girl, the father and mother, pj 
the yokel that the girl eventually marries, are wel! draw, 
The chief lack in the play is a further development in tie Ma 
portrait of this Jacob Slovak whose outline, as it stands 
is so full of ideal suggestion and dramatic interest. By : 
even with its present incomplete portrayal of the centr } 
character, we should go a long way further into the ply 1 

if it were not for Mr. José Ruben in the role. His per. 
formance is empty and never moving. Its impulsive energy ; 
is curiously monotonous; the whole interpretation, though L 
not without a lively mentality and understanding of the 
meanings intended, has no core of that emotional resource, . 
mystical strength and simple pathos that the dramatist 7 
had in mind. ., 
“Jacob Slovak” has been excellently directed by Mz, . 

James Light; and in the midst of some fair enough play 

ing, Mr. Richard Abbott, as Hezekiah Brent, the yoke 
who marries the girl, gives again a performance that ought kr 
to send managers after him. hi 
SrarK Youns, al 


At the Sign of the Balance 


The night and the day have now a like dimension 
Of dignity, are like in a slow grace 

That is half ignorance of human tension 

And half condonement of this troubled race. 


But the day knows softer hours, being compounded 
Of honeyed silences and the green stir 

Of tongueless leaves and lazy grass—being bounded 
By drifts of sun like warm-webbed gossamer. 





Night has dark god-shaped trees and the gray passion 
Of clouds about the moon, that kneel and climb; 
Night moves in the immitigable fashion 

Of ships and planets, or of fate and time. 1 








Day is the season when the soul tastes quiet, 
Gold-bosomed fruit upon which wisdom feeds; 
But when night comes, it asks a leaner diet— 
One millet-seed of awe is all it needs. 





Basetre Deutsch 
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True to the Medium 


R. MURNAU'S talent as it appears in his direction 
of “Sunrise” (Times Square Theater) is a talent 
that takes the camera on neglected rather than new terms, 
making it primarily an eye for motion-beside-within-mo- 
tion, a retina reflecting an intricately flowing world. The 
camera moves as the eye, and the eye, with the camera, 
makes journeys, steering gently along the path of the sub- 
ject it follows, is caught into long perspectives that plunge 
into the screen, swerves around corners, becomes involved 
in elaborate fleeing lights and shadows, all the exciting 
mixture and quarrel of vision. Here is camera technique 
pushed to its limits, freed from pantomime and parade 
against a world as motionless as a backdrop. In the same 
way that a man walking becomes a more complicated and 
dramatic mechanism when seen from a moving train 
than from an open window, so the people in this adapted 
Sudermann story are heightened and realized in their joy 
and despair by having their action set against action. 
Not since the earliest, simplest moving pictures, when 
locomotives, fire-engines, and crowds in streets were trans- 
posed to the screen artlessly and endearingly, when the 
entranced eye was rushed through tunnels and over pre- 
cipices on runaway trains, has there been such joy in mo- 
ion as under Murnau’s direction. He slaps down the 
cramping cubes of sets and makes, whenever possible, walls 
of glass and steel that imprison in their clear geometry the 
intersection of long smooth lines of traffic, people walking, 
rains gathering speed. When the rare shot shows human 
gesture against a static background, the stillness is an ac- 
nt, after the rush of a full and moving screen. He 
knows every complication and subtlety of his method— 
his people walk over uneven rather than level ground, 
along paths always slightly devious. The earth has mist 
over it, and breath comes visibly from nostrils. Distortion 
he uses but rarely, and then only as the object naturally 
might be distorted against the eye. 
The story of the young peasant who is seduced into the 
thought of murdering his wife by the woman from the 
city is given in unbroken sequences, a continuity of the 
ye, throughout half its length. The husband and the city 
woman embracing in the dark fields, the wife in her 
clumsy dress seated in the boat with rocking water behind 
her, the blind face of the husband as he rows back to 
the land after his murderous resolution breaks, and, above 
all, the two agonized young creatures huddled on the plat- 
form of the trolley car with the landscape pouring by 
hem through the car windows—all these scenes have 
a plasticity, a beauty not easily named or described. They 
Have economy as well as reckless daring in presentation, and 
are, at the same time, completely true to their medium. 
The last half of the picture moves more heavily. It 
has less freshness and more obvious invention. The epi- 
odes of the photographer's studio and the barber's shop 
re ordinary in conception and detail. Fortunately, how- 
ver, here the emphasis is laid upon the young peasant 
ouple, and the energy and youth of George O’Brien and 
anet Gaynor make even the duller moments come alive. 
Mturnau’s imagination is whetted by speed and confusion; 
us camera should always be taxed to its capacity. His 
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real power again comes through when, at the end of their 
day, the young pair are set against every conceivable effect 
of light on darkness. Rockets leap upward; bonfires burn 
on the water’s edge; there is monstrous lightning; 
at the last, a crowd of lanterns is held up over still black 
Night and storm revolve behind the frightened 


and, 


water. 
man and woman, and the picture springs back to an in- 
tensity hardly to be believed. 

“Sunrise” is not fortunate in its art director. It has 
had contrived for it a village evidently molded from 
marzipan, artificial trees—one remembers the real tree 
blowing beyond the prison window in “Variety’’—and a 
claptrap moon. Mr. Murnau does not need this “art” 
superimposed upon his reality. 


“Underworld,” a melodrama concerned with Chicago 
gangsters, has little to recommend it save the neat sense 
of economy and brisk timing on the part of its director, 
worked out 
crisply and with dispatch, without soggy lapses in which 
He presents a conversation 


Joseph von Sternberg. His sequences are 
nothing in particular happens. 
by a series of close-ups—not a new device, but one seldom 
managed cleverly. Each face speaks and is really con 
cerned with the face seen but a moment since, and does not 
merely stare dully or furiously out of the screen. The 
jewelry-store hold-up is done in four flashes: a pistol shot 
smashes a clock set above shelves full of silver; a frightened 
clerk turns; a hand scrapes diamonds from their cases; a 
crowd is seen through the store’s plate-glass window. Police 
on motorcycles and in long shining cars are handled vigor- 
ously. The fight at the hide-away has thrilling disorder 
but no waste motion. This kind of incisiveness, this giving 
of the part for the whole, when used imaginatively, not 
spottily or as a trick, is a method exactly suited to the 
screen, and one little used. 

George Bancroft as Bull Weed is excellent. His big 
mouth opened in a laugh gives liveliness and gusto to a 
picture otherwise lacking in intelligent characterization. 


Paul Leni, a German director imported by Universal 
Pictures, has done his best for ““The Cat and the Canary,” 
a story full of complicated disappearances and such box- 
office horrors as long taloned hands appearing from wains- 
coting. He has invention—a turn for grim lighting and 
sinister composition not ineffective even when applied to 
this thin material—which should come through magnifi- 
cently, given a picture of really terrifying implications. 
“The Cat and the Canary” has several sets done in the 
best Castle of Otranto feeling. One, a long corridor lined 
with tall Gothic windows whose heavy pale curtains blow 
out in the wind like shrouds, is shot from every angle— 
from above, as a woman moves along it carrying a lamp, 
from below, when figures seen against the narrow arches 
lean back in alarming distortion. Leni suggests action 
by shadows sliding against bleak bright walls; he breaks 
up his scene into patterns by placing his actors behind 
barred chairs and lozenged windows. His talent, more 
discreet and less violent than Murnau’s, is yet one that 
can save sets from their three-walled monotony, switch 
them into impressive design, give them tenseness and 


angularity. 
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The possibilities of motion pictures as a medium for 
projecting horror have never been fully realized. “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” pointed the way, with its use 
of backgrounds pulled into the color of the action. With- 
out screams or pistol shots, by arrangement and pattern 
alone, by a combination of pure realism and grotesque 
dream, the picture of pure horror is still waiting to be 
made. If any company wants to produce Poe, Paul Leni 
might very well be the man to take*the work in hand. 
“The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” under his direction, 
should be a full adventure for the startled eye. 


The maneuvering of men and machines in war has 
always been perfect grist for the camera. “Wings” 
carries the panorama of war from the ground into what 
appears to be an infinite sky. There are some almost vision- 
ary scenes of planes engaged in attack and escape in a 
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Education for Parents 


IR: Your readers will, I think, be interested to know of a 

one-day conference on “Parent Education” in New York 
City at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Wednesday, November 2, 1927, 
under the auspices of the Child Study Association of America, 
Inc. 

The morning session will be devoted to the discussion of the 
Family and the Foundation of Character. There will be a lunch- 
eon session, at which “The Home’s Unconscious Influence on In- 
dividual Failure and Success” will be taken up. The program 
of the evening session is “Opportunities for Parents in Creative 
Citizenship.” 

Cora Fiusser, Publicity Director, 
Child Study Association of America. 


New York City. 


An Excursion to Russia 


IR: Your readers may be pleased to learn that 250 Americans 

interested in Russia have the opportunity to visit that coun- 
try under very fortunate auspices to witness the pageants, ex- 
positions, and other entertainment arranged for the tenth anni- 
versary of the Revolution. 

The Society for Cultural Relations and the All-Russian Central 
Trade Union Council have invited a group of some fifty Ameri- 
cans to be their guests for this epochal celebration, while the 
Russian Travel Bureau, recently formed by the Department of 
Education and the government railroad, steamship and aeroplane 
lines, has made reservations for 200 additional American visitors 
at a very nominal cost, assuring good hotel and railroad accom- 
modations, seats for the brilliant pageants, the opera, drama and 
ballet russe, as well as admission to the palaces of the former 
tsars and the museums, with interpreters provided if desired. The 
Soviet government has codperated by removing the rigorous pass- 
port visa restrictions that have kept many Americans from visit- 
ing Russia. 

The party is sailing in two groups, one on October 21, and the 
other on October 26. Those of your readers desiring to see the 
new Russia and a great historical pageant at the same time may 
arrange for the trip at Room 1222, 29 Broadway, New York City; 
telephone: Bowling Green 5353. 

Auzert F. Cove. 

New York City. 
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wilderness of clouds, of enormous clouds and great tr 
with little.men under them. The magnascope, , de 
which widens the screen, making, at some intense mom 
perspectives seem endless and figures hugely stereos, 
has possibilities here disclosed only in part. Its propers 
could intensify landscape to such an extent that the pain, 
drops, now so often used so dully, would never be cops 
ered feasible by any intelligent director. 

Each of these four pictures recognizes in some de 
both the limitations of, and the properties that are l,i 
and demands upon, the camera. Two of them have } 
made by native directors; all have been photographe 
America with native actors. It is to be suspected ¢ 
the leaven of authentic excitement has definitely } 
dropped into the lump of the American motion picty 
industry. 

Louise Bocay, 


ONDENCE 





Sherwood Anderson 


IR: I enjoyed the clever skit in your issue of August 3, “Aj 

Editors Funny?” and when I read the review by Lawrence 
Morris, entitled “Sherwood Anderson—Sick of Words.” I { 
the expression, “Ain’t Critics Funny?” running through my o 
sciousness, 

It seems to me that critics have much the position of preache 
in the superior position from which they can issue pronoung 
ments without being challenged. I have noticed, too, that, |j 
preachers, critics become involved in a line of thought so attr 
tive to them that for its development they seem perfectly willig 
to sell their wives and grandmothers. The little demands of p| 
honesty and consistency need not hold them for a moment. 

I was interested in this review of “A New Testament,” for 
got a great thrill out of that book. The significance of the poe 
called “The Red Throated Black” took me, at least, deep in 
the rich florid region where the Negro fumbles with words, ¢ 
resses them sensuously, and forces them into al! sorts of strangl 
service. I was astonished to see that Mr. Morris drags lines fro 
this poem without giving the subject, and makes Anderson t 
spokesman, ignoring the implication that it is a sort of shout 
Negro monologue. Then I realized that it must have been do 
deliberately to support the interesting theory he began to devel 
with his first paragraph. 

It seems to me that critics, like preachers, have one savil 
grace. They can be good sports. They can be willing to su 
render a notion, however attractive, if they see that its sup 
involves dishonesty and meanness. I question Mr. Morris’ g 
sportsmanship, and I charge him with having deliberately mi 
represented a quotation, just as the devil is supposed to do whe 
he quotes Scripture. 

I noticed another thing: the reviewer is cognizant of the f 
that most of those poems were written years ago. | ams 
that he knows many of them are contemporary with “Winesbu 
Ohio,” and the “Triumph of the Egg.” Nevertheless, he says wi 
dramatic effect at the very end of the article: “The author 
‘Winesburg, Ohio,’ is dying before our eyes.” Mr. Morris mi 
surely know “Tar,” “The Notebook,” “Dark Laughter,” and “ 
Story Teller’s Story,” and their place in any suggestion of chron 
logical order. 


It is not for our illumination that he ignores that lusty (QM in, 
mony of those books in order to imply that “A New Tesemes tree 
because just arranged and published (and not to his Liking), wor 
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a sickly, decadent Anderson. If I were an acknowledged 
instead of being a mere lover of poetry, 1 should have 
hing to say about the full-blooded and powerful “Testa- 
ot of An Old Man,” “The Man with a Trumpet,” and many 
4, poems in this book. As it is, I should like simply to sing 
to Mr. Morris, “Aw, be a good sport. Don’t be mean to a 
ative artist and his experiments just to appear discerning and 
et yourself.” 


reat tre ce: 
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Boston, Massachusetts. 
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are claig IR: The poem which I quoted at the end of my article on 
have b Sherwood Anderson is placed nominally in the mouth of a 
raphed ro, but anyone familiar with Anderson's other books will rec- 
cted th its theme at once as a frequent one in his autobiographical 
tely } sing, There is no injustice done in quoting it as applicable 
id himself. 
ihe Mr. Connick apparently imagines that my article rested on “A 
Testament” as “proof.” But an estimate of Anderson as a 
30GAN, wer based on that book alone would be far more severe than 
hing I said. The gist of my article would have been the same 
“A New Testament” had not appeared. I was writing with 
whole series of books, from the early stories to “Tar,” in 
i; and I assumed that my readers would have them in mind 
Mr, Connick’s suggestion, at the end of his letter, that it is not 
ing 2 “good sport” to speak frankly about a writer's work be- 
«he has done distinguished things in the past, cannot be taken 
jously—unless we are going to class literature with toys. 
Lawrence S. Morais. 
t 3, “AR Brookhaven, New York. 
awrence 
"I fo - 
» ae Help for India 
: reachelfm ls: Recent newspaper despatches have told of disastrous floods 
ae in India, Private letters have now brought full details of a 
‘eall | calamity. A fall of fifty inches of rain in four days 
“Bie an area larger than Great Britain engulfed hundreds of 
tly willis ves, rendered over 500,000 people homeless, destroyed crops, 
aan r ie, and all means of livelihood. In Ahmiedabad, Gandhi's 
pee over 5,000 houses were swept away and the people left 
a” Gi itute. Gandhi's famous school, The Ashram, was under water 
de pod days, and all the buildings have been left in a precarious con- 
S&S , Gandhi Relief Fund is being raised by the undersigned, and 
of a peal is herewith made to all friends of India and of India’s 
fines fro spiritual leader to render aid. An initial contribution of 
Parse is already on its way, and a steady flow of gifts is now be- 
vf shout’ Money in any amount sent to Mr. Holmes at 12 Park 
been dole New York City, will be forwarded at once. 
oo deed Joun Haynes Howmes. 
Harry F, Warp. 
yne savil pew York City. 
ng to su . 
ts 807 “The Bismarck Myth” 
rris ge 
hel IR: Everybody should be entitled to his own opinion of Bis- 
» do wl marck, most of all Professor Christian Gauss, for whose 
ledge of German culture all informed people must enter- 
f the £ profound respect. There is also much in the complete and 
| = ee “Bismarck myth” which requires deflation. But it is risky 
Wiech even Professional historians of contemporary diplomacy to 
ai Pf an estimate of Bismarck’s foreign policy without first hav- 
peas squainted themselves with the contents of the Grosse Politik. 
aatie Gauss seems to have been less influenced by this great 
and “ _ than by his wartime views of the Iron Chancellor. His 
of chror onsen Bismarck can scarcely be made to square with the 
umentary material or with the great study of Bismarck’s 
— hand by the distinguished Dutch historian, Japikse, the 
aan meee work on the subject to have been contemplated 
king), “cuted since the appearance of the Grosse Politik. 


would seem to be pretty well established now that it was 
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not a continuation of Bismarck’s policy, but rather its abandon- 
ment, which helped Germany toward the World War and put 
her, diplomatically speaking, at the mercy of the Entente. Caprivi 
lost Russia and failed to gain England. WHohenlohe allowed the 
Kruger telegram to be sent, thus starting the process of alienat- 
ing England. Biilow lost the opportunity—if one really existed— 
for an Anglo-German alliance, and thus allowed England to be 
picked up by France and Russia. Bethmann-Hollweg stupidly al- 
lowed Germany to be out-maneuvered by France and Russia 
without gaining England. At the outbreak of the conflict he per- 
mitted military strategy to prevail over diplomatic discretion, 
exactly the opposite of the Bismarckian procedure in 1870. Nor 
was there, after Bismarck, any serious effort in Germany to pre- 
vent the development of the sharply conflicting and somewhat 
equally balanced groups of alliances which Bismarck had guarded 
against by his Reinsurance Treaties with Russia and his under- 
standings with England. 
Harry E. Barnes. 


Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The Chances of Al Smith 


IR: Ordinarily your publication is enjoyed by myself with 

great avidity. But 1 cannot quite figure the attitude you 
adopt in regard to Al Smith. You seem to favor him mildly, 
but at the same time continually quote the fact that he has no 
chance of election. 

You specifically state he has no chance, in the number of Sep- 
tember 28, nor do you concede any chance to Meredith or Walsh. 
You might as well say that Governor Ritchie or Senator Jim Reed 
has no show. 

Out here in the West, the outstanding candidate is Governor 
Al Smith, notwithstanding the fact that this is McAdoo’s adopted 
home state. McAdoo was nominated by Senator Phelan in the 
last Democratic convention, During the last gubernatorial elee- 
tion in California, the McAdoo forces split with the Phelan ele- 
ment, and the consequence was a severe drubbing for McAdoo. 
Under the circumstances, his withdrawing from the presidential 
race was not animated by martyrly motives for the sake of the 
party. 

What I am getting at is the fact that, if all liberal publica- 
tions assumed the same idea: that Governor Smith had no chance, 
the result would be most unfavorable to one of the most liberal 
candidates who has a good chance. 

During the last presidential election, you conceded a good chance 
to La Follette, and he was at no time as popular as Smith, in my 
estimation. I voted for La Follette, as I will vote for any liberal 
candidate, and Smith seems to be the man at present, unless 
Hoover is nominated. 

One thing you must bear in mind is that California is primarily 
a Republican state, but voted in favor of Wilson upon both of his 
elections. While the northern part of the state was strong for 
La Follette in the last presidential election. 

Therefore I cannot see where you are giving the outstanding 
liberal candidate at the present time an even break in your 
columns. 

A. Kivserc. 

San Francisco, California. 


Harland Letters Wanted 


IR: I am interested in obtaining either the originals or copies 

of as many as possible of the letters of the late Henry Har- 
land, editor of “The Yellow Book” and author of “The Cardinal's 
Snuff Box.” I should like to use these letters in the completion 
of a definitive biography of Mr. Harland on which I am now at 
work, The codperation of any readers of the New Republic who 
may have known Mr. Harland or who may possess his letters will 
be gratefully received. Communications may be addressed to me 
at the College of the City of New York, One Hundred and Thirty- 
Ninth Street and Convent Avenue. 

Dona.pv A. Roserts. 
New York City. 
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A Death in the Desert 


Death Comes for the Archbishop, by Willa Cather. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


OME years ago Miss Cather, in “My Antonia,” 

wrote a book which, as a straightforward record of 
experience, stands out in the mass of fiction which gathers 
about the advancing frontier and the conquest of the 
soil, an unquestionable masterpiece. In “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop,” she has returned to this type of simple, 
unaffected narrative of a human life, and again has pro- 
duced a book which will remain an American classic. It 
might be thought that in exchanging the Nebraska prairies, 
the place of her own childhood, which made the back- 
ground of “My Antonia,” for the desert of New Mexico, 
which she could have known only as a visitor, Miss Cather 
had sacrificed the immediate contact and life-giving con- 
nection with her theme which is the source of creation. 
This does not seem to be true. Miss Cather has entered 
fully into her background. She has lived into her New 
Mexican environment until the desert land, scarred by 
canyons and arroyos and swelling into mesas, with its 
people Mexican, Navajo, Hopi, are substantial to her as 
they became to the Archbishop. He was a stranger, 
a missionary. The experience through which he found his 
straying flock in their desert pasture can be best appreciated 
by another stranger. The character of the Archbishop re- 
mains a little remote and unapproachable, with something 
serene and ineffable about it, the true note of sainthood. 
Miss Cather does not try to enter into this mystery by 
the help of psychological analysis—she is content to present 
the Archbishop as he appeared to those about him, recalling 
with loving skill the lines of a noble presence, divining 
with delicate intuition his movements and words. After 
all, the careers of the Archbishop and his missionary co- 
adjutor, Father Joseph, belong to America of only fifty 
years ago. One remembers this nearness with an effort. 
As he reads, he seems to be with the companions of St. 
Francis among the hills of Assisi, or with St. Francis 
Xavier on the shores of Japan. 

The story so beautifully told is that of Jean Marie 
Latour, bishop of the vast tract which the United States 
acquired from Mexico in the last century by conquest and 
purchase. While a youth in the seminary of Montferrand, 
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at Clermont, he and his friend Joseph Vaillant heard from ° 


the Bishop of Ohio the call to go overseas, to the new 
nation growing up between the Great Lakes and the Gulf; 
and early one morning, to forestall opposition by their 
families, the young men took the diligence for Paris, 
whence, after some weeks of preparation, they sailed for 
America. For ten years they labored in Ohio, and then, 
when the annexation of New Mexico made necessary the 
separation of its missions from the diocese of Durango, 
Father Latour was consecrated its first bishop, and Father 
Joseph was sent with him as his vicar. There followed 
years of missionary labor, of horseback journeys measured 
by thousands of miles, of struggles with the Mexican clergy, 
who, subject to a far-away bishop, had fallen into sloth and 
corruption, of reawakening faith in little communities and 
isolated families, of visits to the Indians in their pueblos 
and glimpses of their tribal mysteries and ceremonies to 
which the true religion was obliged to accommodate itself, 
of the planting of gardens and the founding of schools, 
and finally, the building of the cathedral of Santa Fe by a 
French architect whom the bishop brought to build a 
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Romanesque church, similar to those which he had knoy 
in his boyhood among the hills of Auvergne. 7 
The Bishop and his vicar illustrate the contrast, bec; 
traditional, between idealist and realist. Father |." 
was of gentle birth and culture, a student and a philosopher 
careful in habit and exquisite in manner. He gave himsel 
to the discomforts of his missionary life with joy, bu; with 
effort. Father Joseph was the son of a baker, a tng 
child of the French bourgeoisie, with a practical penjy, 4 
vast curiosity about people and a love for them. H, threw 
himself into dangers and hardships because he enjoyed them, 
When they were on a journey together and a new pase 
enger forced his way into the already crowded stave coach, 


Father Latour, repressing his irritation, would notice that 

Father Joseph took on new animation at the sicht off 
another human being. Father Latour was abstemious: il 
could not help feeling the grossness of Father Joseph 1 


fondness for the table—and yet he recognized the mirac 
by which food and wine were immediately converted iny 1 
spiritual energy. The two men so different were neces, 
to each other, and the account of their brotherly co 
panionship is full of charm. They were separated at lenge 
by duty. When the gold rush to the mining camps of 
Colorado opened a new and trying missionary field, the 
Bishop sent his friend to work in it. There Joseph Va 
lant surpassed himself in the service of humanity and the 
Church. When he died, the first Bishop of Colorado. x 
building in Denver could hold the multitude that cang 
to his funeral. 

Miss Cather tells her story not with the directness of 
chronicle, but with an interlacing of theme, a shifting q 


material, which breaks the flat surface of the narratiy y 
into facets from which the light is variously reflected. ; 

times one sees into a past far behind the contempora “ 
record, for this land had had three centuries of history } 

fore the coming of the French priests. There were th by 
conquistadores, and the Franciscans who founded the firs te 
missions and were wiped out in miartyrdom in the revo ( 
of the seventeenth century. Stories of this earlier age 

faith survive in Miss Cather’s book, like the Flowers of St or 
Francis. Interspersed also are reflections of Father Latou bee 





always so wise and so pointed. When traveling wtth ¢ 
Navajo Eusabio he notices that his guide is careful qj & 


obliterate every trace of their passage through the desertfimm Hi 
Pot 

Father Latour judged that just as it was the whi Rus 

man’s way to assert himself in any landscape, to chang... 

it, to make it over a little (at least to leave som _ 


mark or memorial of his sojourn), it was the India 
way to pass through a country without disturb 
anything; to pass and leave no trace, like fish throug © 


the water, or birds through the air. . . . It wa War 
if the great country were asleep, and they wished qm deve 
carry on their lives without awakening it; or awa 
the spirits of earth and air and water were thi of sy 
not to antagonize and arouse. When they hunted blene 
was with the same discretion; an Indian hunt have 


never a slaughter. They ravaged neither the nv TI 
nor the forest, and if they irrigated, they toot 


little water as would serve their needs. The Ia a 
and all that it bore they treated with considers Dom 

not attempting to improve it, they never desecrated owe 
How pertinent is the Bishop’s observation to our "RRR & cay 
lavish race which ravages the so‘! which the Indians te uncle. 
so reverently! And how finely perceptive is his disc Th 
ination of the appeal of the frontier, which kept him * 

in t 


New Mexico, when he might have returned to Auverg 
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He had noticed that the peculiar quality in the air 
of new countries vanished after they were tamed by 
man and made to bear harvests. Parts of Texas and 
Kansas, that he had first known as open range, had 
since been made into rich farming districts, and the 
air had quite lost that lightness, that dry aromatic 
odor. The moisture of plowed land, the heaviness 
of labor and growth and grain bearing, utterly de- 
stroyed it; one could breathe that only on the bright 
edges of the world, on the great grass plains or the 
sage-brush desert. 


Miss Cather has recaptured for America an aspect of its 
history, in this story of the Church, venerable and rich 
in tradition, becoming primitive amid pioneer conditions, 
among childlike people, in the piety of its missionary saints. 
It is not a tragic or a pathetic tale, but one full of happi- 
ness and triumph; and yet it moves one to tears, by the 
picture of such goodness and beauty seen through the 


medium of a faultless art. 
R. M. L. 


Sons of the **Grim 
Stepmother”’ 


The Light of Experience, by Sir Francis Younghusband. 
n.C.8.1.,K.C. I. E. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 305 pages. $4. 

India’s Past: A Survey of her Literatures, Religions, 
Languages and Antiquities, by A. A. Macdonnell. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 293 pages. $3.75. 

A Pageant of India, by Adolph Waley. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 556 pages. $6. 

Flowers and Elephants, by Constance Sitwell. Foreword 
by E. M. Forster. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pony. 157 pages. $1.75. 


REATNESS, in men of action, comes often so close 

to innocence that they can hardly escape the charge 
of hypocrisy. Sir Francis Younghusband, who has surely 
been among the great “empire-builders” of Britain, looks 
back over a life of perilous adventures on behalf of British 
expansion. He has threaded unknown passes in the 
Himalayas, fought the Tibetans to the very sanctum of the 
Potala, frightened bewildered hill tribes, challenged the 
Russians, dissected the military possibilities of tlhe Chinese, 
written about South Africa for the Times, criticized gov- 
emment when government was not intelligently firm. He 
looks back on all this and in “the light of experience,” he 
sees “sweetness” as the chief character of the apotheosis to- 
ward which all British civilization moves. Sir Francis has 
devoted his later years to philosophizing, however. He is 
aware of the duality in his own ideal. “But if this maturity 
of sweetness is to be produced it must spring from that 
blend of hardihood and tenderness that our greatest men 
have always shown.” 

The amazing thing about such a man, the truth which 
must be grasped if the British empire-builders are to be at 
all understood, is that he really does believe in chivalry. 
Dominate—with a gentle air. Conquer—but be polite 


about it. Take on the government of as much of the world 
us “% be gathered in your hands—but govern like a wise 
Uncle, 

The men in Downing Street may be subtle as Merlin or 
generous as Arthur. No matter—the perfect gentle knight 
the far Himalayas is Sir Percival, and has visions of the 
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Holy Grail. This is not hypocrisy; it is naiveté and the 
strength of a conquering race. 

The Grail came, in time, to overshadow the Cause in 
the mind of Sir Francis Younghusband. Nature, not the 
gropings of man, suggested God to him in India; he was 
always the Christian gentleman in the loneliest places. H 
went home, joined numerous learned societies, bearded 
Cantab metaphysicians in their dens and demanded a down- 
right answer to the question, “whether we were entirely 
guided and controlled by an outside God, a separate Being 
altogether from ourselves or whether we were impelled by 
an inherent spirit.” The intrepid explorer says that while 
he begged for studied wisdom he “felt a perfect child.”” The 
reader’s smile dies; such simplicity is awe-inspiring. There 
is only a very slight suspicion that the perfect gentle knight 
may himself have a trace of Merlin and that this is 
whicker of the two-edged sword of irony. 

One’s faith in the straightness of his mind is restored 
by the judgment that the “most spiritual of our heroes” was 
Nelson. The test comes directly when exploration after 
God is interrupted by a war. “Now, maintaining and 
raising the spirit of the country during the war was of 
supreme importance.” His own italics show his mood. 
“So I founded a Society which I named ‘The Fight for 
Right.’” ‘The duality of a sweet smile and a bright sword 
is perfectly balanced. The Fight for Right being won, 
the sword is sheathed and the search for the Grail goes on. 
“A religious genius of our own—is what the light of ex- 
perience shows me it should be the ambition of England to 
produce. Our special contribution to the world should be 
one who can instill a divine sweetness into mankind.” 

In contrast, Professor Macdonnell’s book does not repre- 
sent the amateur spirit. To the Oxford Sanskrit scholar, 
India is a different sort of possession. Some parts of his 
finished and comprehensive survey of India’s culture are too 
crowded for steady reading, but it all has authority, and 
is full of fruitful suggestions for further study. 

Professor Macdonnell shows, for instance, that Buddhism, 
although it lost identity as a religion in India, was the 
source of most of what we know as Hindu art. The 
creative urge which Buddhism brought to alien civiliza- 
tions, to the Chinese and even more notably to the Japanese, 
was effective also in its birthplace. Hindu temples are 
nearly all comparatively modern, the oldest going back only 
to the sixth century A. D., the best of them not older than 
the thirteenth. The earliest Hindu architecture and sculp- 
ture are practically indistinguishable from Buddhist work of 
the same period. As Buddhism was absorbed, its impulse 
toward plastic art was also absorbed by the more compre- 
hensive creeds. Professor Macdonnell makes the further 
extremely interesting and probably original suggestion that 
differences between northern and southern styles are due to 
a tendency in the north to build on the model of the Bud- 
dhist relic-monument, while the south developed the Bud- 
dhist monastery style. The Indo-Aryan temple is an evolved 
stupa; the Hindu-Dravidian is an evolved vihara. 

In such a manual there is, unfortunately, rot much scope 
for these speculations. Some of the brief syntheses possible 
within narrow limits are constructed in philological fash- 
ion. Bridges of logic are followed which only the airy con- 
fidence of the philologist would consider trustworthy sup- 
port. Racial moods, such as “melancholy and pessimism” in 
pust-Vedic literature, are attributed to such causes as the 
acceptance of pessimistic doctrines of transmigration and 
karma. A less “literary” view might attribute both mood 
and doctrine to climatic and sociological influences. How- 
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ever, Professor Macdonnell has immense knowledge and a 
deep affection for the complex richness of Indian literature, 
and he is an enthusiastic guide. 

Mr. Waley’s “Pageant of India” is disappointing. His- 
tory, from the beginnings to the death of Aurangzeb, the 
last Great Mogul, is related in scrappy annals, over- 
loaded with names of places and princes, quite without the 
emphatic proportions or the imagination which might make 
it live again. The narrative broadens out somewhat in the 
latter half, with the arrival on the scene of Babur and his 
line, but even here Mr. Waley’s abstractions do not evoke 
our responsive wonder. The real pageant of India remains 
still to be created. It will take a man like Gibbon to do 
it, and Gibbon’s opportunity was no greater than this. 

In his foreword to Mrs. Sitwell’s little book, Mr. 
Forster says it “is not a young lady’s portfolio of travel 
sketches. Still less is it a love story.” Nor, one might 
add, is it India. The young woman who tells here of her 
experiences among elephants and flowers and Anglo-Indians 
(one reader hardly knows whether she is real or imaginary) 
was shrinking from the colorful and emotionally charged 
facts which pressed upon her, seeking something ineffable 
and possibly non-existent. Mr. Forster thinks she sought 
Platonic reality. The last sentence in the book confirms 
his guess. “I shall find them again, the flowers and jungles 
and innocent huge beasts. I shall find them where the 
pattern of these things eternally dwells.” 

It is difficult to do more than hint at the quality of these 
intangible lyric paragraphs-of subjective responses. Per- 
haps the place the work deserves in the literature of India 
could be best fixed by saying that Mrs. Sitwell has, in fine 
poetic grace and a questioning after the spirit behind ap- 
pearances, just the impressibility which some books of 
“facts”—like Katherine Mayo’s recent indictment, for ex- 
ample—lack and suffer for the lack of. It throws out sug- 
gestions of surprising validity, although it retreats from 
their implications and leaves mostly a memory of poetic 


tremulousness. 
LyMAN Bryson. 


New Poems by Joyce 


Pomes Penyeach, by James Joyce. Paris: Shakespeare 
and Company. $.40. 
HIS little book, hardly four inches by five, contains 
thirteen new poems by James Joyce. Like the poems 
in “Chamber Music,” they are all brief lyrics, but they are 
much better than any but one or two in the earlier book. 
The pieces in “Chamber Music” aimed at the music, the 
lightness and the perfection of Elizabethan songs, and they 
derived somewhat, at the same time, from the contemporary 
Irish poetry of A. E. and Yeats. I have been told by an- 
other Irish poet who knew Joyce in his Dublin days that 
two of Joyce’s favorite poems—poems which he loved to 
repeat—are: 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 


and the song from Shelley’s “Cenci” which begins, 


False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 
When my life is laid to sleep? 


And Yeats’s song, “Who will drive with Fergus now”— 
which figures as one of the themes of the opening episode 
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ot “Ulysses,” is in the same way characteristic of })). taste 


These liquid snatches of song in two or three fleetin lir 
stanzas seem all that Joyce has ever cared to write iy “a au 
and, as a result, his range is not wide: he has only one a of 
two notes. It is interesting to see that, among these |:ter the 
poems, there is one—‘Watching the Needleboats at a, the 
Sabba”—which still seems unmistakably haunted by the Jap Pl 
lovely plaintive echo of Shelley’s “O World! O Lite! 9 thi 
Time!” Joyce thus, however, attempts something which is bet 
difficult and rare and, if he publishes but little verse, it js 
because he knows that it is so. A success in this field, where kne 
the short lyric, with something of the completeness of ¢pj. fitt 
gram, must border on the vagueness of music and carry cou 
some poignant feeling, always has somewhat the air of fied 
miracle. Only the Shelleys and the Yeatses can do it—an per 
they not often. In these thirteen new poems, Joyce has out. wh: 
grown the imitation of his early masters and caused their had 
influences to contribute to a kind of lyric unmistakably whi 
original and with far more color and complexity than the tell 
songs in “Chamber Music.” There is not much of it, but dees 
it is real poetry—perhaps some of the purest of our time con! 
—and a single strain of its music is enough to strike dumb ins 
whole volumes which we may previously have pretended Cav 
to take seriously. of h 

and, 
Rain on Rahoon falls softly, softly falling, supr 


Where my dark lover lies, M 


Sad is his voice that calls me, sadly calling, state 
At grey moonrise. fron 

proc 
Love, hear thou We 


How soft, how sad his voice is ever calling, life 
Ever unanswered, and the dark rain falling, 








Then as now. archi 

so te 

Dark too our hearts, O love, shall lie and cold coulc 

As his sad heart has lain Napx 
Under the moongrey nettles, the black mou!d perso 

And muttering rain. of m 

E. W. that 

Cavo 

The Architect of Italy on 
Cavour, by Maurice Paléologue. Translated Ly |. F.D. the 
and M. M. Morrow. New York: Harper and Brother. 0 
307 pages. $6. than 
HAVE been trying for some time to resolve tell citi 
problem whether the inane and misleading statement Hi Thes 

on the jackets of books are due to the imbecility of the HMM took 
publishers or to the publishers’ belief in the imbecility of MM py q 
purchasers. Aside from the vulgarly cheap hyperbole which HM gu! , 
defeats its own ends and now deceives no one, the jacket HM his Jr 
comment has come frequently to give an entirely false HMM his in 
impression of the real nature of the book which it protects HM tion ¢ 
from dust and exposes to scorn. In this case, the jacket HMR pire 
informs us that this study by Paléologue, French am)a* HM unders 
ador to Russia and a life-long diplomat, is “an intmattH gam 
study in the modern style of a great statesman and OB gh » 
intriguing personality.” “An intimate study in the moder pooye. 
style” is apt to carry the implication that we are to VV HE unwor 
the statesman in undress, cast leering glances at his lower i 
qualities, and perhaps follow him in the intimacy of DSM Cyyoy 
amours. The translators, in their introduction, have Deal As 2 g 
almost equally guilty. They say that “with one exceptO™Bi Traly 
and that a work written primarily for the scholar and itis a 
professional historian, the present volume is the first [it@liMMM as poss 


mine] in which an attempt has been made to portray the 
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Jineaments of the man as well as the statesman.” As neither 
quthor nor translators make any reference to the labors 
of preceding men, one cannot be sure to which “exception” 
the translators refer, but, without speaking of Italian lives, 
that by Roscoe Thayer, in two volumes, is a far more com- 
plete and satisfying piece of personal biography than is 
this present one. The fact is that M. Paléologue has been 
betrayed by both his publishers and translators. 

What the author has done, and what, owing to his wide 
knowledge and long diplomatic experience, he was eminently 
fitted to do, has been to write a brilliant and illuminating ac- 
count of Cavour’s foreign policy and of the creation of uni- 
fied Italy. There are only occasional side glances at Cavour’s 
personal life, and little that is intimate. We are told, 
what we all knew, that Cavour was fond of women and 
had many intrigues with them, but who they were, and 
what their influence was on the hidden springs of his in- 
tellectual and emotional life are not touched upon. In- 
deed, there is scarcely anything of his personal life, dis- 
connected from his public, in the volume. It is a study 
in statecraft and international politics. To a great extent, 
Cavour’s private life was but the sediment, so to speak, 
of his public one. He was a statesman before he was a man, 
and, as Paléologue says in his concluding sentence: “in the 
supreme hierarchy of statesmen none transcends him.” 

Many workmen took part in the creation of the Italian 
state, but Cavour was the architect, the designer. It is 
from his life as a center that we can best survey the 
process, and it is this standpoint that the author takes. 
We are not led by him to Cavour to look inward at his 
life, but outward at his achievement. If Cavour was the 
architect of the new nation, there was another man who, 
so to say, supplied the funds for the building. Cavour 
could never have built united Italy without the aid of 
Napoleon III, and M. Paléologue’s interest in his strange 
personality is intense. There are stretches of the volume, 
of many pages each, in which the impression given is 
that we are reading a biography of Napoleon and not of 
Cavour. In fact, Cavour disappears, and I think there 
is no doubt that the author has succeeded tar better with 
his secondary than with his primary character. Even at 
the end of the book, Cavour remains more or less wooden, 
a puller of strings, a lay figure to hang events upon, rather 
than a living personality, whereas Napoleon twists and 
squirms his tortuous way through all his self-made diffi- 
culties, a breathing, living, if somewhat despicable, man. 
These two alternately hold the center of the stage. The 
book is, to a great extent, the story of their relations, 
but although M. Paléologue has entered into the very 
soul of Napoleon, one feels that he does not understand 
his Italians, and that, as soon as he crosses the frontier, 
his interest becomes political, not personal. His penetra- 
tion of the Napoleonic psychology is profound. His ad- 
miration of Cavour’s diplomacy is unstinted. But his 
understanding of the Italian character is very limited. For 
example, for Garibaldi he has no analysis, only epithets, 
wwch as “imbecile,” “uncouth paladin,” “red-shirted dema- 
gogue.” This fish-wife method of character-drawing is 
unworthy of M. Paléologue. 

In a word, the book is disappointing as a biography of 
Cavour, and the reader had better go back to Thayer. 
As a study of the international politics which made united 
Italy possible, it is excellent. As a study of Napoleon III, 
tt is a little masterpiece. All of which is as far removed 
% possible from the dictum on the cover. 

James Trustow ADAMs. 
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Recent Fiction 


A Prince of Outlaws (Prince Serébryany), by Count 
Alexis K. Tolstoy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


W:* are all fond of hasty classifications. For most 
of us, the French still remain “‘a gay people, fond 
of dancing and light wines.” In the same fashion, Rus- 
sian novels are assumed to be uniformly somber and intro- 
spective, written, every one, in the mode of Dostoyevsky 
and “Anna Karenina.” But now a reprint of an histori- 
cal romance by the cousin of Leo Tolstoy has appeared to 
rebuke our glibness. It is a tale of lusty adventure, far re- 
moved from morbidity, in the days of Ivan the Terrible— 
when the nobility joined with lawless ruffians of the forest 
in a revolt against the oppression of the Tsar’s secret po- 
lice. The he.o is a certain Prince Serébryany, an un- 
comfortably flawless being, who is thrown into chains for 
his frankness, twice escapes the malevolence of the Tsar, 
and at last turns outlaw in self-protection. There are bat- 
tles and banquets, midnight raids and bloody executions, 
and, for those of gentler tastes, there is a shadowy heroine 
to inspire Prince Serébryany—the same pure and lovely girl 
whom one usually meets in novels of this genre. It is the 
genre, after all, with which one must quarrel. Undoubt- 
edl-- the book is an excellent picture of the atrocities which 
occurred in the second half of the sixteenth century and 
of the ensuing struggle for liberty. Undoubtedly it is ex- 
citing. But, unless one has a confirmed preference for 
the manner of Scott and Dumas, whose works “A Prince 
of Outlaws” cannot seriously rival, one will probably de- 


cide that the more usual type of Russian novel is best. 

E. H. W. 

Now East, Now West, by Susan Ertz. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. $2. 


ay EAN ERTZ is a surprising person. Her latest 
story, that of an ordinary young American couple 
who are temporarily transplanted to England and whose 
whole scale of values is subtly altered there, starts out 
tepidly enough. Imperceptibly, however, one is captured 
by a quiet, insinuating charm which distinguishes all her 
books. In “Now East, Now West,” she creates sym- 
pathetically the character of George Goodall, a candid, 
likable person who is more perceptive than his shallow 
wife imagines. While Althea is rejoicing in the glamorous 
companionship of the English aristocracy, George is learn- 
ing from a wise and cultivated woman of fifty that there 
are adventures of the spirit which he had never encountered 
in America. The change in his outlook is very delicately 
handled, and it is unfortunate that Miss Ertz is not 
equally successful with Althea, who returns home somewhat 
battered and disillusioned from a love affair which proved 
to be only an episode. E. H. W. 


The House Made with Hands, by the author of This 
Day's Madness. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrili Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
ay on “This Day’s Madness” and “Miss Tiverton 

Goes Out” appeared in America, wonder was ex- 
pressed as to the reason why the author should wish to 
remain anonymous. There were no clues to be gotten 
from either of the novels, as they were professedly not 
autobiographical. But at least one could get a thrill from 
speculating about the terrible family skeleton which evi- 
dently had to be concealed in the closet of anonymity. 
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Now that “The House Made with Hands,” a frankly 
autobiographical novel, has reached America, one must con- 
fess to a disappointment. Evidently there is nothing worse 
in “Babette’s” life than an amour with the roomy country 
house in which she spent her childhood—a passion that she 
is on the point of resigning when the book ends, in favor 
of a more fleshly lover: an elderly bachelor of the variety 
that acquires a lifelong nickname, to wit, Julius Cesar. But 
until Babette reaches her emotional majority, we are 
obliged to experience with her the first excursion beyond 
the garden wall, her first case of measles, her first ball, 
etc. One suspects that she kept a conscientious but tedious 
diary. If the author has nothing worse to confess, she 
might as well resign the pretentious veil of anonymity. 
Perhaps the most incriminating situation in the whole book 
is the scene in the garden, where Julius Czsar “stooped 
to the hand on his arm and lightly touched it with his 
lips.” G. D. 


The Drums of Panic, by Martin Feinstein. New York: 
Macy-Masius. $2. 


N its expansion the modern novel has annexed to itself 

fertile provinces from poetry and psycho-pathology. 
But much debdtable territory has been acquired, and some 
of it, like the novel under review, irreclaimable waste-land. 
“Drums of Panic” is the story of Edsel Gaunt, a soldier 
who has returned from France to a farm in the West, 
having acquired en route an impressive, but undefined 
neurosis. He has “a presentiment of catastrophe ... a 
fear that worlds would crash . . . gates would melt .. . 
goblins would vanish”—all of which he seems to under- 
stand far better than the author and the reader ever do. 
For he proceeds to seduce his brother’s wife, converse with 
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the moon, set fire to the forest, and lie all nigh: 3 the 
foot of a pine tree with the village Ophelia. Heroic 
measures all, but somehow they fail to convince one. even 
of his insanity. One is also not quite certain whethe; the 
brittle Maeterlinckian ring of the dialogue is duc to de. 
liberate artifice on the part of the author, or to mere 7 
eptness in the handling. The story falls between ty, 
stools. It has neither the sharp outlines of poetry, nor th. 
casual minutiz which every novelist must pile up as ¢y;. 
dence, before he can convict his characters of being real, 
Neither is the author psychologically equipped to {ollow 
the abnormal escapades of his hero. Mr. Feinstein hs 








evinced some ability as a poet. Through the microplione 
of poetry, he might have broadcast his enigmatic utterances 
without confusing us with faces and gestures. But iy, tion 
characters once created have certain rights, which eye 
their creator must respect. G. D. 
Contributors | 


H. M. KALien, of the New School for Social Research. js 
the author of “William James and Henri Bergson,” 
“Zionism and World Politics,” and other books. | 

SHaemas O’SHeEL formerly wrote on the art of the dance | 
for the Forum, the New York Times, and Poet Lore: 
and wrote the text for Dr. Arnold Genthe’s volume of | 
photographs entitled “The Book of the Dance.” | 

Basetre Deutscu has written two books of poetry, “Ban- 
ners,” and “Honey Out of the Rock.” 

Louise Bocan is the author of a book of poems, “Body of 
This Death.” 

LyMAN Bryson, after a number of years abroad in interna 
tional relief work, is now living in California. i 

James Trustow Apams, LL. D., Litt. D., is the author of | 
“The Founding of New England,” and other books, | 














WILLA CATHER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


DEATH COMES 
FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP 


Cloth binding, 
306 pages, $2.50 net. 
Third large printing. 


“The story of one who, when a young man, is 
sent to New Mexico as the Bishop of Santa Fé 
. .. beauty of the rarest, truest kind.” 


—Michael Williams, in The Commonweal 
At all bookshops 


Alfred A. Knopf Publisher, N. Y. 











Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 15th Street Tel. Algonquin 30% 


“THE STORY OF WORLD LITERATURE” 
John Macy 

“PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY” F 
Joseph M. Osman Tuesday, 8:30 
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Alexander Goldenweiser 
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roic Sunday Afternoon, Oct. 23rd 
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‘© Hi | pooklyn Academy of Music 
MN Atlantic Avenue Station 
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| Bertrand Russell 
Vie on Science and Happiness 


Prof. Morris R. Cohen, Chairman 
Dept. of Philosophy C.C. N. ¥. 


Dr. Henry Neumann, Presiding 
Officer 

President Brooklyn Ethical Culture 

Tickets $1.00 at the Box-Office and 














ction Rand School, 7 East 15th St.. and 
even Columbia University Book Store. 
D. 
The Educational Department 
ae of the 
| COMMUNITY CHURCH 
i Presents 


’ WILL DURANT 


} who will speak on 
“ “THE TEN GREATEST 
of | THINKERS” 
i John Haynes Holmes, Chairman 
Community Church 
Auditorium 
Park Avenue and S4th Street 
Thursday, 8:15 p.m., October 27 
Reserved Sections: 50c, 75c, $1.00 
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094 SALZBURG-AUSTRIA 
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Dencing Classes for Children, 
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Study 
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T Bible 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
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Bible broadens vision 

















J, Y. CHILDREN WANTED: There is room 
42nd for a limited number of boys and girls, 
. ak to 7, in a little school near New 

ork City where children may enjoy 
the benefits of a modern education 


Without the overstimulation of the city. 


THE LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOL HOUSE 
Agnes de Lima 


Valley Cottage, N. ¥. Director 








eLittleSchool of Independence 
Children from.5 to 12 years of age. 
‘tn Educational Methods that stimu- 
+ Mdependent thought and self-expres- 


Dolores Lietze, Director 
yeat 76th St. 
ork, N.Y, Susquehanna, 6659 
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At bookstores :: 


KING EDWARD VII 


A Biography by 
Sir Sidney Lee 


is volume two of Sir Sidney Lee’s 
interesting study of King Edward VII, 

the first volume of which was published 

last year. Here the period covered is King 
Edward's reign from 1901 to 1910, when his 
influence in world affairs was greatest. 
Written at the special request of King George 
V, the whole work contains important un- 
used material to which the author was given 


Of the first volume The Atlantic Monthly 
said: “A great subject greatly handled; one 
of the most valuable and illuminating of the 
many admirable biographies . . . since Mor- 
ley’s ‘Gladstone’.” The second also merits 


Vol. II $8.50 :: The Set $16.50 


The Macmillan Company 
New York 





















HELP WANTED _ 
Wanted—Literary-Assistant 


YOUNG WOMAN BIBLIOPHILE, 25-55, 
bright, capable and industrious, university 
or college graduate, to assist in editing a 
descriptive catalogue of my library of very 
rare and valuable books in various lan- 
guages, chiefly English, Latin, and French; 
while Greek, German, Italian, and other 
lauguages would be useful but not re- 
quired. The work will be among very 
pleasant and healthful surroundings, and 
my biography may be found in “Who's 
Who.” Please state race, nationality, where 
and when born, graduated, and employed; 
languages acquainted with; stenography ; 
typing ; experiences; references; and salary 
desired. If answer is typed, please send 
sample of handwriting. Albert M. Tedd, 
Todd Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RESORTS 


Enjoy these Fall Days 

at Topstone Farm 

Among the hills and woods of Connecticut, 
now taking on autumnal color; tramp over 
sumach-covered pastare lots, or down 
quietback country roads, loaf in the sun to 
your heart's content, and eat good, tasty 
food. Take your vacation when the year's 











at its best. Only 1% hours from New 
York. Week end parties accommodated. 
Telephone: Ridgfield 39, ring 5. Mail ad- 
dress: Topstone Farm, R.F.D. 4, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 


$12 per week for two; homelike comforts; 
outdoor sports; maid, valet and telephone 
service; minutes from Times Sq., BMT 
(Brighton Beach Station). Phone Sheeps- 
head 3,000. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers, mag- 
azines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
FREE, 
Press Syndicate, 1060. St. Louis, Mo. 


on _ BOOKS Ss 
THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation of profession when 
writing for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 

45 West 45th Street 

















inChina 
by Paul Hutchinson —cicer. $1.00 
Already acclaimed in more than 
sixty leading book reviews for its 
bright, clear picture of the pres- 
ent China situation—a fascinat- 
ing China, 


AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The HOME UNIVERSITY Library 
of Modern Knowledge 
90¢ 90¢ 








First publication of our special offer on the Home Univer- 
sity series brought single orders for as many as fifteen 
titles. No. 69, A History of Freedom of Thought, by J. 





(No. 35). 


Six new titles are scheduled to be published October 
17th. As previously listed, they are: Communism, by 
Harold J. Laski; England Under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, by Keith Feiling; History of England, 1688- 
1815, by E. M. Wrong; Birds, by A. L. Thomson; 





on orders of B. Bury, was ‘the outstanding SS. Second came 
5 or more— Whitehead’s Introduction to 
regularly $1.00 and third, Problems of Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell regularly $1.00 






on orders of 
& or more— 


athematics (No. 15); 








— 


Trees, by MacGregor Skene; and Sunshine and Health, 
by Dr. Ronald C. Macfie. In quantities of five oy 
more the books will be mailed postpaid anywhicre jin 
the United States for 90c per volume. Please order by 
number using the coupon below. 





% BRAD a A. 
7% BRAILSFORD, H. N. 


Ga. K. Banking. 
The Victoria in Literature. 86 LUNN, ARNOLD. 


120 FEILING, KEITH. 


apoleo 
101 FLETCHER, JEFFERSON B. 
30 FOWLER, W. WARDE. 


The Animal World. 


JOHN. 102 WARING, MISS L. F. 
Serbia. 


England Under the Tudors and Psychology. Introduction to eet cs 
Stuarts. 42 McKENDRICK, JOHN G. 77 WILLIAMS, ANEURIN 

82 FINDLAY, J. J. The Principles of Physiology. OA gg og and Profit Sharing 
The School. 90 MELDOLA, RAPHAEL. 121 WRON E. M. 

5&7 FISHER, HERBERT. Chemistry. History of England, 1688-1815. 
Na 


n. ft ne Oe Oe oe On om Sn ee ap an ee ye See a ee om 


Dante. The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE, 107 East 34th Street, New York City ait 
| For the enclosed $—— please send post-Paip the following numbers {rom i Joinin 


> 90¢ 
i Home University Library @ $i00 Per volume _—_ 


47 ANDREWS, CHARLES M. 6 GREEN, ALICE STOPFORD. 63 MOORE, BENJAMIN. R 
The Colonial See ae The Irish ee The Ori in and Nature of Life 

60 BACON, BENJAMI 54 GREGOR 52 MOOR RE, OF 
The Making of the ie Testament. The Making ey the Earth. 38 Maps Eth 

69 BAILEY, JOHN. and Figures. 65 MOORE GEORG ne 
Dr. ge and His Circle. 109 HADOW. SIR, W. H. The Literature ot the Old Testament 

97 ——Milto Music. 73 MURRAY, GILBE re 

93 BARING, MAURICE. 94 HANNAY, DAVID. Euripides and His. Age. 
An La ag of Russian Literature. The Navy and Sea Power. 76 MURRAY, SIR JOHN. u 

24 BARRETT, F. 74 HARRIS, DAVID FRASER. The Ocean. q 
Psychical + Nerves. 26 MYERS, J. L. 

22 BARRY, WILLIAM. 70 HARRISON, JANE. The Dawn of History. m¢ 
The Papacy and Modern Times. Ancient Art eee Ritual. 115 NEILL, ROBERT M. 

114 BAYNES, N. H. 39 HAWORTH, F AUL L. Mi eeeooeny. pu 
Byzantine Empire. Reconstruction and Union. 106 NEWBIGIN, MARION I. 

8 BE H RE. 113 HIGHAM, CHARLES. Commercial Geography. the 

The French  Vananee Advertising. 7 —Modern Geograp 


y. 
7l PALMER, J. BRETLAND. 
Plant. Life. 
25 PAXSON, FREDERIC L. He 


Shelley, Godwin a encte Circle. Li The Civil War. 
112 BROWNING, CARL 11 HOBSON, J. 4 PERRIS, G. H. lect 
Bacteriology. The of Wealth. A Short History of wer and Peace 
8 BRUCE, W. 8. 02 HOGARTH, D. G. 100 PHILLIPS, W. 180 att 
Polar meotsetive. The Ancient East. oland. 
110 BUDGE, E. A. WALLIS. 86 en nny T. 33 POLLARD, W. F. 
Egypt. Peoples and Problems of India. The History ‘0 “of England. pul 
104 BU ITT, M. ©. Bi T, SIR. COURTENAY P. 64 ROBERTSO 
Our Forerunners. Parliament. The preety of Germany apr 
69 BURY, J. B. 18 JOHNSTON, —_ H. H. 89 ROBERTSON, JOHN MACKINSON. 
A History of Freedom of Thought. The Opeat “ uP of Africa. Elizabethan Literature. yea 
60 CARPENTER, J. ETSLIN. os nes. 35 RUSSELL, BERTRAND. 
Comparative Religion. Elect -_ Prodlems of Philosophy. 
116 CARR-SAUNDERS, A. M. 56 KEITH, ARTHU 9 SCOTT, DUKENFIELD H. 
a Man +o History of the Human Body. The Evolution of Plants. 5 
119 CA , RB. M. 45 KER, W 46 SELBIE, W. B. 
Gas gos Le + English re Medieval. English Sects. A History of No A 
49 CHAP 123 LASKI, HAROLD J. Conformity. 
ey ‘ot Political Economy. Communism. 78 SHEPHERD. WILLIAM R. 
88 CHARLES, R. H. 103 —Political [Se oe in England: From Latin America. With Maps. §, 
ous Development Sepuem the Locke to Bentham. 87 soy, EDITH. 
Old and ow Testaments 118 LEAF, WALTER. e Renaissance. 
(1 CHESTERT P 


126 SKENE, MACGREGOR. 


68 COUNCILMAN, W. T. Exploration = the Alps. 40 SMITH, LOGAN PEARSALL. & 
Disease and Its Causes. 107 a RNEST WILLIAM. 2, nglish amano. 
44 DAVIDS, MRS. RHYS. An Introduction to the Study of 43 SODDY, FRED CK. 
Buddhism Heredity. Matter and Energy. i 
108 DAVIES, Ww. WATKIN 10 MACDONALD, J. RAMSAY. 51 SPEARS, JOHN BR. 
Wales. The Socialist Movement. Master Mariners. T 
13 DAVIS, H. W. OC. 67 MACDONALD, WILLIAM. 31 STRACHEY, LYTTON. 
Medieval Europe From Jefferson to Lincoln. Landmarks in French Literature cs 
106 a PORN. 124 MACFIE, DR. RONALD C. 122 THOMSON, A. L. Fj 
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There are eleven major and twenty-two minor reasons why 
you should subscribe to The New Republic now. To 
add to the lure, we offer in combination with the maga- 
zine a selection of the fall’s finest books at reduced prices. 





OR years it has 

been the custom 
of a considerable 
proportion of our 
readers to take ad- 
yantage of the op- 
portunity, when sub- 
scribing to The New 
Republic, to obtain 
one of the leading 
new books at a joint 
reduction that fre- 
quently amounts to 
more than half the 
purchase price of 
the book, 


Here are eleven, se- 
lected from the most 
attractive autumn 
publishers’ list to 
appear im recent 
years, 


Biography 
Autobiography 
Sociology 
Philosophy 
Science 

History 

Travel 


Fiction— 


each is represented 
by at least one book 
in this list of eleven. 
Simply indicate your 
thoice on the ad- 
Joining coupon, mail 
it in, and your book 
ll be forwarded 


0 you at once, post- 
paid. 


DDD ee “REPUBLIC weweeweewe ere =e eee ee @ & & & 
21 West 214 Serecs 
NewYork City 
For the enclosed $...... enter my subscription to the New Republic for one year 
and send me at once, postpaid, (beak)... cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccceccece 
NAME. ...2ccccccccccccccccccccesscccssccees covccccccccsvesecccccccccccccecseccocececces 
DE RREEE sc ccccccvccecccccnsseccsesoccccccece coccceccccscccceccceccccscececcccecccécccece 
ee Otek eee ot clan oa ie eine es cdnbe os Pusnmbtehhb ee dbetendcecececedxcummeiaes: 





u ith T he Neu R public 


for one year 


$7.00 


BOSS TWEED 
by Denis Tilden Lynch, 
(Boni & Liveright, $4.00) 


TRANSITION, A Menta. AuToBIOGRAPHY 
by Will Durant, 


(Simon & Schuster, $3.00) 


ADVENTURES IN ARABIA 
by W. B. Seabrook, 
(Harcourt, $3.00) 


WHY ROME FELL 
by Edward Lucas White, 
(Harper, $3.50) 


DEATH COMES FOR THE 7 


with The New 
Republic 


for one year 


$6.50 


by Willa Cather, 
(Knopf, $2.50) 
MY HEART AND MY FLESH 
by Elizabeth Madox Robert, 
(Viking, $2.50) 
INSIDE EXPERIENCE 
by Joseph K. Hart, 
(Longmans, Green, $2.50) 


DUSTY ANSWER 
by Rosamond Lehmann, 


(Holt, $2.50) 


with The New 
Republic 


for one year 


$6.00 





GALLIONS REACH 
by H. M. Tomlinson, 
(Harper, $2.00) 


MEN WITHOUT WOMEN 
by Ernest Hemingway, 
(Scribner, $2.00) 
THE NEW REFORMATION 
by Michael Pupin, 
(Scribner, $2.00) 


with The New 
Republic 


for one year 


$5.75 
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Guild Subscribers have 
—and they’ve saved 
money ! 


Did you miss any of these great 
successes? Did you read each as 
soon as it was published? Did 
you intend to buy them, but put 
it off? 


Members of the Literary Guild 
got every one of these books .. . got 
each one promptly and without 
trouble ... got it as a matter of 
course because they were members 
of the Literary Guild. 


Join the Guild and be sure of one 
new book each month that is espe- 
cially good—like Trader Horn, or 
Tristram, or Circus Parade. Be sure 
of having it the minute it is pub- 
lished. And—most surprising—pay 
less for books bought this way. 

If you are a Member of the Guild 
you are sure of getting such re- 
markable new books. The Guild’s 
Editorial Board—from manuscripts, 
read long before publication— 
chooses each month one supremely 
good book of fiction or non-fiction 
to go to all Members of the Guild. 


If you are a Guild Member you 
don’t have to hunt for new books— 
they come to you. Delivered to 





Trader Horn, now in its 70th 
thousand. 

Tristram, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, now over 42 thou: 

Circus Parade, by Jim Tully, 
over 50 thousand. 


your doorstep, postage prepaid. And 


you don’t have to wait—they come 
to you just as soon as they go on 
sale in the bookstore. You don’t 
have to read them late—you get 
them when they are fresh and before 
they are discussed by everyone. 


Naturally you ask, “What does it 
cost?” And the answer is a pleasant 
surprise. Membership in the Guild, 
with all its privileges, costs you 
nothing extra—really saves you half 
price in your purchase of important 
new books. For Members of the 
Guild, on a yearly subscription, se- 
cure these twelve books, one each 
month, at half the price which these 
books retail for in bookstores. No 










Just three of the 
important Guild 
selections 


extras. Books delivered by 
mail, postage prepaid. Better 
books, convenient delivery, econ 
omy ... that is the Guild pla. 
Evidence that this plan works ad- 
mirably is given by scores of letters 
that arrive daily from enthusiastic 
subscribers, and by the long list of 
distinguished people all over the 
country that belong to the Guild. 
Ask for more details. “Wings,” a 
attractive booklet, tells how the 
Guild plan works. Your copy wil 
be mailed on receipt of the coups 
below. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Ine 


Dept. 20-N. R. 55 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me your free booklet, “ Wings,” with 








essays b ur Board of Editors—Car! Va 
Doren, Editor-in-Chief; Zona Gale, Eline 
Wylie, Glenn Frank, Joseph Wood Krutch 
and Hendrik Willem van as No ebligx 
tion, of course. 

Name. a 
Address il 
City. . State __$_—— 








